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By the Rev. T. S. 
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Notes on Current Science, 
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s, Author of “ "Twixt 
Loveand Duty.” vitt.—xt. §07 
Some Typical Poets of 
Sailor By W. J. Gorpon § 
Letters: CHaRLes Mackay §32 
Richmond Park. 


Wales. The Epic: Aneurin 
and Hiraethog. By the Rev. 
Through the Long Day. 


H. E.ver Lewis , 


Heroines ...... «S248 
Fifty Years of a Man of 


Historical Associations. By 


lution. 
KINS. 
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KEATINGS.- Ke 2d OO Bo 
os WDER, 
Soy I CORSET. 


Patented in 
England and 
on the Con- 


V, the Seams nor 
Y tearin the Fabric. 
Exquisite Model. 
Perfect Comfort. 
Guaranteed Wear. 


The Quer: * These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the cross, 
and the com, oucnt parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no Strain, The 
are admirab oly » odelled, exquisitely neat and strong, anc the worsening all that could 
desired." Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine ¥ & N Corset is tamped ‘ “Y&aN 
Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. Gold Meda} New Zealand Exhibiti: 
1832, GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD for Corsets. London International Exhibition, 
1884. LATEST AWARD!!! GOLD MEDAL, International Exhibition, Eaabergh, 1886, 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and Colo 

































GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PPS COCOn. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 















WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


CELEBRATED 


+ Oriental Tooth Paste 


FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, AND P23 :SERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Is submitted as that rare desideratum—a thoroughly satisfactory and perfect dentifrice. It 1s composed onl <— 
of vegetable substances blended with the most fragrant compounds, and is absolutely free from admistuy 
with any mineral or pern cious ingredient ; it is mo t agreeable in taste, and is distinguished from all 
preparations by its efficacy in removing tartar, ensuring the most beautiful and pearly whiteness, and byi 

corrective and ast-ingent properties inducin: a healthy action of the gums, and consequent fir nness 

brightness of colour. The ORIENTAL TOULH PASTE gives a peculiar sweetness to the breath, and, used wi 
regularity, preserves and retains the teeth and gums in a sound and ornamental condition to old age. Sold 
P ts, 1g. 6d. and 9g. 6d. each, by Perfumers, Chemist's, &c., throughout the Kingdom and Coloni 
Wholesale and for shipment by the leading houses in London, ‘Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, New York, &c. 


CAUTION..- Be particular in asking for “‘ JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE,” as numerous imitations are offered. 
fully observe the name and address on the Pots. The ONLY GENUINE is signed on the wrapper, “ JEWSBU RY & BROWN, MANCHESTER.” 


OVER SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 






























MAE UnE e | SOW N & GREEN ; 
commas MARKING INK @=====n yey GEM 
my — PRESEN Th! Fr a) ii; am a q COOKING STOVE 


TO EVERY PURCHASER OF A ipeortue ond - sana 
¥e! r 
E ifferent size3, grea of tr 


OR Two “SETS Varn laesh Cue avo PAD & HOLDER lt ae q : and bake splendidiy. Price 
CAUTION yy THE CENUINE LABEL HAS Tr€ WORDS, PREPARED BY THE —=& free. Also 


DAUCHTER OF THE LATE VOHN BOND, (stEvou CET IT.) Ke forenoon = pt ¢ Sur 
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| 'FOR CAKES, PASTRY, , 
PUDDINGS AND 





"WHOLESOME BREAD ite 




















CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 5s., and Gs. each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 
THE BURGLAR’S HORROR, 


7 1s. each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


EN CLARKE’S “FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
F 4 fa “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
ernational E CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 
eee etna tt 1886,’ } [ | : 
und Colonies. 


QI N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark “FAIRY " is on every Lamp and every Light 


J 
-_ Johnston’s 
WRIGHT Ss: Corn Flour 
a SMALL POX &c 
acres 6 A LUXURY 
sm FOAL ‘VALUABLE Is the Best. 


































RED, rue onuy TRUE ANTISEPTIC voc dr agen ; - 
" — - eee — fs, **Ts decidedly superior, ”— The Lancet. 
> ‘DISEASES __ LANCET olf Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 
TABLETS 64l/- : TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ste roppmame oc. 8 USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
AND GUMS, DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 
ye _F 
shed from all : 
siteness, and 
uent fir nness 
sath, and, used wi 
o old age. Sold 
iom and 
New York, &e. 
N CHESTER.” I y 
” ? : wake 
{<4) ry's 
: sTOvEg =. ain & 
epared by a new and special scientific process securing Ste oa — 


t 
ay. yey one solubility, and developi ing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
Ties From Sm CHAS. A. CAME M.D., President of the Royal College 


eatin St Ireland. ‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
-y Pa er ent, E Speclally acer to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


qa NES TLE'S 
\ 


Se A AMBRIC ‘POCKET as. Mi | [ K* Joc bit 
4 } HANDKERCHIEFS REQUIRES ONLY Mother’ " Milk. 


et 
“hy . . THE ADDITION OF WATER. 
; et Sw Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
WAS PER DOZEN. ’ 
% += Children’s ... 1/2 | Hemstitched pb} 2 ’ 

















% ‘aets- Ladies’ ..- 2/44 | Ladies’... 4 
S: Re Gent Bibl Gens BT FOR INFANTS. 
se fy ia By Appointments to the Queen and Recommended by the 
‘\ ; Crown Princess of Germany. ~— Medical Authorities 
n England and all parts of 
BINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. the world. 
Telegraphic Address—‘** Linen,” Belfast. PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








x, (To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 








JONMMN PBPwIGGott. 


Please send for Illustrated Price Lists, Cricket, Tennis, & Football Rules, Free. 
POSTACE 39 44, i 
postace. 6°/ ; Vij l Yh 


Boys Bats 1/- 1/6 2/- Youths do 2/9 3/6 4/3 
EN’SALL — HANDLED BATS 6/9 
Ny 10N dt a 
6 
POSTA Ltt 


cnnials PEATHER oar ASH aay) ; 
MEN'S ‘ditto s/o ; 


Set 2/53 
STEEL sHoD == 
BUCK 79 * i LADIES REVERSIBLE 


J mprove 
ae CANTON CAPE 


BR 
extra SELLED with hood 5/9 10/6 
crass S REVOLY-p 17/6 Postage 3d 
ye lation wt 


‘atterns Free. Every 
PRACTICE 3/3 


Ae peo BROWN CANVAS 4 
. RUSSET CALF d6 6 
pikes od. 
Post 6d. 


Garment made to 
7/3 Measure, 

uperior MATCH 

Warranted 4/7 White Stout Cord do 7 


Gut Sewn 5/6 Steam Tarred do 7/ 9 
‘Postage 3d. 


— 
Ditto 42x + 4 is Teas BALL, - 
Jncovered 4d 

Special line— 
Seeaned 4d. Best 
Regulation Melton 
Covered 7d. Special 
ncovered at 


CHESTERFIELD 1 9 
scori ¢ BOOKS ae snumenrcor 2 
for 12 Matches i CLADSTO 7 SS 
8d. For 25 do. Bee 4 Cowhide 


1/1. Postage 3d POSTAGE 3e 

TENNIS BATS 
All Weights 

2/9 3/9 5/9 7/6 9/6 
TENNIS MARKER 8/6 


CRICKET, GAPS 
10) } 
Postage 2d. (eat 


Plain MALLETS 
Polished 8d. 


TENNIS SHOES 
4/9 6/9. Sew 

ps Sole 8/6 

Postage 6d. 


Postage : 
aon LEcAnT BOYS FELT 

see HATS 2/1 3/i 

ay MENS3/; 4/g 

: 5/a 6/9 8/9 

(ATER- . POSTACE go 

Ad Parcels of 10s.Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 
= * 116 i117 LS, 116 117 CHPAPSID®FE. LON DOWN. 





Mvocom FLY GUN 


CATCHES FLIES, MOSQUITOES, WASPS, &c. 
Sample Box post free for Zs. 
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T. CHRISTY & CO., 25, LIME ST., LONDON, 





EOLIDAYDW TIME 
Take a Field Glass. 


There is nothing that affords so much 
pleasure as to have a good field glass 
with which you can admire the beautiful 
scenery or sweep the mighty ocean for 
miles. Our glasses stand supreme ; they 
win praise and recommendation every- 
where, whilst the enormous number we 
sell now enables us to manufacture 
tnem at an extremely low price and to 
sell them far below what ordinary houses 
“as do. 

We offer our 


CELEBRATED ACME FIELD 
GLASS, 


— having Six intensely Powerful L enses, the 

'S™ largest of which actually measures 1}in. 

diameter, and are of very great power 

and clearness, carrying a distance of 20 miles with wonderful distinctness ; 

with Morocco Leather Body, Silk Lined Case, Spring Snap and Strap com- 

plete. Carriage free for 15s. 6d., or, the Acme No. 2, having Twelve Lenses 
and of far greater power ; a truly superb glass, 375. 

Read what the papers say of our Field Glasses. 

“ Exceedingly cheap.” —Christian World. “* Give every satisfaction.” 
Church Times. “Ic an thoroughly recommend them.’ *—Sylvia’ 8 Journal. 
** Of exceptional merit.”—Zuxgland. *‘A most wonderful range.” —Stam/ord 
Mercury. 

Carriage abroad on these Glasses, 2s. extra. 
suitable for Opera Glasses as well as Field. 


J. H. THEOBALD & CO,, 


7a, Bath Place, and 20, Church Street, Kensington, London, W. 


All our Glasses are made 





an | Loe 
{Log HEY 3 , 
os 
EAPEST Wercst 


ON SALE, DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


WOOL 


RECEIVED FOR MANUFACTURE INTO 
Tweeds, Dress Tweeds, Blankets, Plaids, &c. 
(PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. ) 
New Season's Circular and Patterns, together with full particulars, on appli- 


cation. In Writing for Patterns ate whether “for Purchase” or “ for 
Manufactnring.” ’e pay Carriage of Wools. 


A. & J. wiudiammainian PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


ASHING AT HOME.—“I had heard people talk of Wi 
Machines—some saying what useful things they were, 
others the very reverse. - seeing I made a special ourney 
to town for the purpose o one of the Machines at 
work, and after pon a A there was no internal 
mechanism that coul sete tear the clothes d the 
washing process, I purc as machine suitable for a 
family of five. | Jt is i vee ° 

A 1). My ser- 


vant and I read the directions cant with it, which we found 
quite easy to follow. I have had the machine now 
years, oat “can ap that ks 0 vouabio 
contrivance. To a mother with a family 
like myself it is a great boon, saving, 
, mot to mention money. 
looks as white as snow. My servant, 
begins her won washing about eight o'clock in 
and with assistance and the machine, has ail the 
clothes dry, folded, and mangled by one o’clock, and aired 
TRIAL FR&E, CARRIAGE -- L to put away the same qvening. y add that 
only half the - 1 of op that we did when 
FREE, AND SATISFACTIONwashed by hand. gach a makeshift aeort 
now unknown my yok for = ‘get washing 
ALWAYS GUARANTEED: before there is any need to of about the 
fon of a sub Eatract 





the 

setting 
1 meal,”’—. Jrom Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart. 
Catalogue, with full particulars, free by post. 


~ {HOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; VICTORIA STREET, 
MANCHESTER ; and 130, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 





v 








Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
rr.UurD ae ee 


The original article, as Ab James Murray, M.D. For over 60 

years in use as an excellent rem in cases or Acidity. In eart 

and Gout, When mixed with his ACIDULATED SYRUP, it forms a Pleasant 

Aperient, especially suitable for Ladies and Children — b all respectable Chemists, 

in Large-sized Bottles = _" size containing nearly Seen Puy - 2 sold at 

that price), at 1s., 2s, 6d. es utc 6d. each. Also iy Winchester 
and Hospital use.” CAUTION. e the Bignature of the In Soeer en every 
SIR JAMES apanasre: ¥L 

4 a and Weak Nerves, FLUID Mo ype 1) Bc setive wad Auth ~ rode, 
ottles, 1S. an each. ir JAMES MURR emical orks, 

Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & ys 9S: Farringdon S $ Lb - — 











LADIES! Save all intermediary profits by purchasing your 


WOOLS & SILKS, 


For KNITTING-EMBROIDERY, FANCY WORK, etc., at First Cost, 
DIRECT FROM THE SPINNERS. 
For prices and patterns (including SEVERAL NOVELTIES) write to 


The PROVIDENCE MILLS SPINNING Co., BRADFORD. 


Please mention Leisure Hour. 











SOMETHING NEW! 


ORIA COTTON FLANNEL. 


For Ladies’ and Children’s MORNING, AFTER- 
NOON, EVENING, OUTDOOR and {INDOOR 
DRESSES, TENNIS COSTUMES, &c. 


soft as Cahmere; Everlasting in Wear. 3}d., sid., 64d. ,and 74d 
yard, Write for Palivcs. bits oe on 


JOHN NOBLE, Victoria Mills, Manchester. 





Invaluable to Every Household. 
HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARES. 


Usb STHYPaUaNsSsomw BROS.’ 
Sample Bottle free by Post 
on Application, Sold by Chemists, 


SUPERIOR 
FURNITURE 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. AM 
STEPHENSON BROS. "BRADFORD, YORES. 
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raE SPRING OF HEAL. TE. 
= ——— = : ——_ ARENTS.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is invaluabl 

= Se TO Fe ats. a gentle laxative; it is ah, > aaa 

and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs. It corrects the 


ill effects of over-eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficia) in 
any feverishness or heat of the skin. 


DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT ON THE BANK OF 

Life-— Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing 
impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &c.—ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous 
matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural 
means, allays nervous excitement, dcpression, headaches, &c., and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease 


QUT OF SORTS! Extract of letter from a Provincial 

Chemist :—‘*‘ We have a great sale for your FRUIT SALT. 
Indeed, I should not like to be without it for my own use. I seldom, 
if ever, take anvthing else when out of sorts.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar ot Colierley :—*I have used your 
FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified your statements. 
The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
celieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to bea ose to 
the world!” 

EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD 

disagrees with me,”—‘“‘Onstow Garpens, Lonpon S.W. 
September ro, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
for the wonderful preventive of sick heacache, which you Loe given 
to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two years and a half I 


SUNN DZT MOonME nN T's. suffered much from Sick Headache, and seldom passed a week 


without one or more attacks, Five months ago I commenced — 


your FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas, formerly, everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. 

am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am 
now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can 
be used in any way, I shall be rcally glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.” 


NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY.—‘‘ There were a few attacks of mild d sentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered 
a inte to brandy, o billiousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”— 
RAL Lanps, Vol. I. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE.—‘ A new invention is brought betore the public and commands success. A score ot abominable imitations 
™ are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive tbe public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could aot fail to secure reputation and profit. 


(CAUTION. —Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, &.E., BY J. C: ENO’S PATENT: 


C. A. RICKARDS, Legion of Honor, 1878. 
MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. 


SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 
snd Agents Names given onappicationat he Woes, | YOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


nal Mahe oF corde Poo Batches ee Twist FROM 35 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


cae Bepignele 
A three =, Stout, Bedien ty Foe] 
price ‘ 18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


same per gross. 
London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.O. Lists FRED. 


























DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


KGS Is the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
NSN most Enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 
ww It securely and neatly mends China, Glass, 
Fancy Articles, Papier Maché, ‘Toys, Fossils, 
Shell, Bone, Broken Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer, 
&c., Cigar Holders, Picture Frames, &c. ; and 
for Fastening Tips on Billiard Cues is unrivalled. 


DAVY’'S DIAMOND CEMENT, price is, 
of all Chemists. 


Latest Designs in perfect goods (gua- 
ranteed.) Money returned if 
goods not suitable. 




















Samples and Iilus- 
trations from SHEPHERD 
& BROOKE, Peveril Works, Nottingham. =e Post Free for 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, 

~7 C+ BARCLAY & SONS, 965, Farringdon Street. 

















— 
SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


; Ce If you have forgotten that you a 
Je intended to tell your Grocer or 
a Oilman always to send you the 


“* IMPERIAL” COLD WATER SOAP, 


Trish Linen made up 
Pillow Sli, > 
GO AT ONCE AND TELL HIM, —~- 3 SAMPLES 
Delay means LOSS, because no Gaecke, tottesergiatn, — Post 
NOTE. made up ready for use, ree. 














Soap is better in quality or all sizes and qualities. 
Damask Table - Cloths, 
cheaper, none goes further, and caiion, thehann 
it injures nothing. See whole- Sheetings, Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, § e 
page Advertisements. Wholesale Pillow Linens, _ : 
— only of the M — 
= Se CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
LA LLI Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Factory. 
‘ WSON PHI PS a BILLINGS, Children’s Bordered, from 1s. rn ny! doz. He -_— nad, trom 3s. od per doe. 
dies’ Bordered, m 1S. 4d. per doz Gentlemen's do., from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Marsh Soap Works, BRISTOL. Nn chew wy mn g - oe 3s. ghee doz. | Embroidered and Col. Bordered, 2 





J. LINDSAY & CO., Limited, BF] FAST. 


[BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
3 (lL. H. 




















M4?PLE & CO, NEW CARPETS. 
M APLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 


WEAR.—MAPLE & CO,'S, No. 4 quality isan 
extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woven .with regard to 
durability rather than elaboration of design. A 
Carpet of this grade, with border ¢ft. by 9ft., can be 


had for 4os. 
“ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 
WEAR.—The ** Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet 
is a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and 
in all the Jubilee and other new designs and colourings, 
including some most wonderful replications of famous 
Eastern Carpets. This quality cannot fail to afford 


permanent satisfaction in use. 

CARPETS for STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly recom 

mended alike for their richness of effect, elegance of 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 
The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
_MENT in the World. | 


100 guineas, The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 
s solicited. 


D!NING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


S PECIMEN DINING ROOMS, 


APLE & CO., Manufacturers of f 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The lar; 
assortment to choose from, as well as the best possible 
value. Three more houses have just been added to 
this important department. Half a century's reputa- 
tion. —Catalogue free. 


APLE & Co.’s NEW SPECI. 

MEN DINING ROOMS, decorated and 

fully appointed with furniture in pollard oak, brown 

ppendale mahogany, antique carved oak, 

American walnut, and other woods are now open to 

the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers. 


design, and wear-resisting qualities. Messrs. Maple 
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GARIBALDIAN REVOLUTION. 


“ TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY.” 


CHALTER VIII.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE BURNING HOUSE—CONTI" 
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HAT spirit in his feet had led Phayre a second 
time to the assistance of this strange 
girl ? 

“Ah, signor! is it you?” she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly, in Italian. ‘‘ You understand me. I heard 
you speak in Italian to the soldiers this morning. 
I pray you to come up here. The house was fired 
by a shell a few minutes since. A falling rafter 
struck my mother as she lay ill on her couch. I 
cannot carry her alone without injuring her. You 
are strong : come and help me to carry my mother, 
I entreat you !” 

The words chased each other out of her mouth, 


BUT WE HAVE THE HEAD STILL 





EH?” SAID GARIBALDI. 


but she showed no weak agitation, and kept her- 
self in perfect control. She stood at the door of 
the room as Phayre hurried up the stairs, and he 
followed her in. A pale dark-haired woman lay 
on a sofa, insensible. 

“T said she was ill,” whispered the Signorina 
Vannucci, ‘* but I should have said that she is just 
recovering from an illness. We have been almost 
in hiding here, for we are Garibaldians, and have 
enemies on the other side, relatives of our own, 
who would separate me from my mother. But 
while I talk, signor, the house burns, and my 
mother must be moved.” 
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At this instant the lady on the couch awoke 
from her swoon, and returning animation showed 
her to possess a sweet and tranquil face, not 
wanting in strength either of feature or expression. 
She was apparently about fifty years of age, and 
still beautiful. 

She sat up with some difficulty. Fortunately 
for her, the beam which had struck her on the 
shoulder had been arrested first by a solid piece 
of furniture, whereby in all probability her life 
had been saved. Her daughter had carried her 
to this room from the chamber in the upper part 
of the house where she had been when the fire 
broke out. 

The lady seemed to be alive at once to the 
situation, and instinctively to recognise a friend in 
Phayre. 

“The signor has come to assist us, is it not so, 
Giulietta, dear?” she asked, and Giulietta in a 
few words explained Phayre’s presence. ‘‘ You 
are English, sir, I think,” said the mother, in 
Phayre’s own language. ‘‘ Then we have one in 
whom we can trust, I am sure. Was this the 
signor, Giulietta, who interfered for you this morn- 
ing °” 

“It is the same gentleman, though I have not 
yet said a word to thank him.” 

“‘ Indeed, it was not much that I was able to do 
for you, signora,” answered Phayre; ‘‘ but I assure 
you I felt greatly concerned afterwards to know 
how you had fared. I am glad at all events that 
those cowardly Bourbons did not make you their 
prisoner.” 

“What might have happed but for you, signor, 
one does not know,” said Madame Vannucci. 
‘You are not of the Bourbons, then ?” 

“No; I am Garibaldian, like you.” 

“Yes, yes. An Englishman must surely be on 
the side that fights for liberty,” said the younger 
of the ladies. 

‘** But,” returned Phayre, amused in spite of 
himself at the coolness with which the ladies 
spoke and demeaned themselves in the midst of 
a danger that drew nearer to them every instant, 
“we shall none of us be able to do much either 
for our own or other people’s liberty if we stay 
five minutes longer where we are.” 

“We are ready. I can walk now, I am sure,” 
said the lady; and she attempted to rise, but fell 
back, with a stifled exclamation of pain. 

“‘Mamma, you must not attempt it,” cried 
Giulietta. ‘‘ The signor will carry you. Indeed, 
you are not fit to be moved: but to stay here is 
death. I am going to wrap you up as well as I 
can, and then let us be away.” 

She fetched some shawls from an inner room 
and swathed her mother in them, and Phayre 
lifted and carried her out on to the landing. The 
fierce breath of the flames, in which the whole 
upper storey was now enveloped, filled all the 
house, and smoke was pouring down in volumes. 
One rmsh—shielding the invalid as well as he 
could, and carrying her as tenderly as a nurse— 
and Phayre and his burden were down the stairs 
and out into the street, Giulietta following close. 
And here for the first time the question of their 
ultimate destination presented itself to Phayre. 





They were well out of the burning house, but 
as for other asylum they might as well have been 
tossing on a raft in mid-ocean. This, too, in the 
very midst of a town with houses standing whole 
or but partially injured on all sides of them. But 
all these houses were so many castles of despair, 
for their inmates had either fled them or had 
hidden themselves in the cellars; and, having 
first made all fast, ingress was impossible. 

Phayre looked up and down at these silent 
tenements, with their grim inhospitable fronts, 
crimson in the rich light of the flames. 

**Signora,” he said to Giulietta, ‘‘ you doubt- 
less know the town better than I do. Is there 
any place at hand where we may look for 
shelter ?” 

** At hand—no; I fear not,” she replied. ‘ But 
there are friends of ours whose house is not half 
a mile from this. If they are still in it they 
would send us help at once. Signor, will you 
remain with my mother while I go there?” 

But Madame Vannucci, whose anxiety for her 
daughter was much greater than for herself, would 
not hear of this. ‘‘Who can tell,” said she, 
‘“‘in what state the town may be half a mile from 
us? Here at all events we are safe.” 

But not quite; foreven as Madame Vannucci 
was speaking a new danger threatened in the form 
of one of those thirteen-inch shells which were 
still falling at occasional intervals into the town. 
It broke at a safe distance—no thanks to itself or 
the gunners ; the next one might do worse. 

At a corner of the street, a few paces off, was a 
house with a garden set below the level of the 
road, and reached by a flight of steps, the gate to 
which stood open. In the garden, which was 
thickly sheltered by trees, was a small structure in 
the form of a temple, solidly built against the 
wall; and both this and the house itself had re- 
mained unhurt in the midst of the ruin which the 
shells had wrought all around. The garden and 
its temple seemed to offer at all events a tem- 
porary refuge. 

“‘Let us go there,” said Phayre, “and then if 
you will teH me where your friends’ house lies I 
will try to get their help for the signora.” 

“You are indeed a friend, signor,” said Ma- 
dame Vannucci. ‘“‘ Ah, what good men our 
Giuseppe draws to him!” 

** He is God’s own minister; that is the reason,” 
said Giulietta. 

The garden was a cool quiet place, shut in on 
all sides by its high bulwark of a wall, dark with 
the shade of lemon and orange and Judas trees, 
and all overrun with brilliant flowers. 

Phayre carried Madame Vannucci down the 
steps and into the miniature temple. 

“The deity of this temple is a good Gari- 
baldian also,” said he. ‘He has in the most 
praiseworthy way been turning shells from their 
course all day that we might find a safe corner 
here precisely when we wanted it. And now, 
signora, for the house of your friends, where I 
hope I may be able to get a carriage for you.” 

Giulietta, amid thanks which her speaking eyes 
repeated thrice over, told him the street in which 
the house stood and its number; and then, as 
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regard for the ladies’ safety counselled all expe- 
dition, Phayre at once. set off, only saying as he 
hastened up the steps— 

“ With or without help, I shall return to you as 
quickly as possible.” 

It took him ten or twelve minutes to reach the 
house described, but it was evident at a glance 
that little aid would be forthcoming here. The 
house had been partly shattered by heavy shot 
from the forts, and the owners had apparently 
made good their escape. The door was un- 
‘ocked, and Phayre went in; but the rooms were 
empty, and no one responded to his call. There 
was stabling adjoining the house, but not a soli- 
tary beast in the stalls. The exodus had been 
complete. Stillness reigned throughout the whole 
quarter, unbroken by any human sound. Never- 
theless the house stood open, inviting tenants, and 
as this part of the town seemed to be no longer 
the object of the dropping fire, which continued 
at intervals from the forts and fleet, there was 
present security to be had in it at the least. 

But how to get the injured lady over the in- 
tervening ground? Venice itself was not emptier 
of wheeled vehicles and creatures to put between 
their shafts than all this quarter of the Sicilian 
capital appeared to be at this particular moment. 
But what music was that? Did a mule bray? 
And is not that the hinder portion of a mule- 
cart protruding from the archway there? Ecco! 
A stout mule harnessed to a gaudy two-wheeled 
cart, half full of empty wine-barrels. See, a few 
yards from it, the muleteer stretched on his face 
upon the ground, with a bullet in his skull. 
Phayre bestowed on him one sympathetic glance, 
and proceeded to roll the barrels out of the cart. 
Not a soul appeared to disturb him at his work, 
which was quickly done. It was not until he had 
driven the mule out into the street that it struck 
him this was a somewhat desperate conveyance 
for an invalid lady. But other choice he had 
none, so he urged the mule forward, and the cart 
—which, in Sicilian fashion, had an astonishing 
monkish miracle painted in riotous colours on the 
sides, and flowers and other devices running in 
gay profusion all over the wheels and shafts— 
trundled after. If the Knyveton Hall tenantry 
could have seen the squire transformed into an 
Italian carter with such a turn-out as this they 
would have thought meanly of him for the rest 
of their lives. 

Arrived at the garden in which he had left the 
ladies, Phayre saw something that made his 
pulses beat double. ‘The iron gate at the top of 
the steps had been shattered all to pieces by a 
shell, fragments of which strewed the steps of the 
garden beneath. He hastened down, and ran 
across to the temple. It was empty. The ladies 
had vanished, leaving not a token. With a feel- 
ing keener than anxiety Phayre looked around 
for any evidence of harm that might have be- 
fallen them. But the shell had done no mis- 
chief to the temple, and none of its fragments 
had taken this direction, so that if Madame Van- 
hucci and Giulietta had remained where Phayre had 
left them they could have received no injury from 
that source. Whatever their fate, however, they 








had gone. Still casting about for any sign or clue, 
Phayre noticed a morsel of paper lying under a 
jagged splinter of the shell, the heat of which had 
scorched it nearly black. There was writing on 
it, but the words were no longer legible. Another 
scrap lay near it, on which the syllable “ Van” 
could be read, but nothing more. The two pieces 
looked like remnants of a note, but whether they 
were such, and whether the note had been written 
for Phayre, means failed him to know. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ONSOLING himself with the hope that help 
of some sort had reached his friends in the 
garden while he had been seeking it for them 
elsewhere, Phayre now began again to reflect 
upon his own condition. 

He was stiff, and sore, and tired, and hungry, 
and his lodgings were still to find. It was stupid 
to have lost oneself hopelessly in a mere scrap of 
a town like this, the chances being six to one that 
at this very moment he was within stonethrow 
of his own quarter. 

So he thought, as he turned from the scene of 
his adventure, and struck out once more for home. 
What had happened to Palermo? As for the 
town itself, it seemed hereabouts to be blazing and 
tumbling out of existence with some rapidity. 
Burning houses on this side and on that flamed in 
the eye of the night; roofs were falling in and 
walls collapsing; and the continuous dull re- 
verberation of these noises echoed up and down 
the empty streets. Where were the people ’ 
Had the victorious Royalists put to the bayonet all 
that had escaped lingering death amid the ruins 
of their own dwellings? Where were the red- 
shirts? Where was Garibaldi? Where was 
Scamozzi ? 

All manner of uncomfortable questions as- 
sailed the belated wanderer as he pricked a cau- 
tious way through the dangers of the streets. Fear 
for himself he did not feel, adventure began to 
have arelish for him, and being somewhat foot- 
sore he was only sorry that he had left the mule 
behind. But where, once more, was Scamozzi ? 
for no other question had the interest of this one. 

Now Scamozzi was at this time seated on a 
cane-bottomed chair in the door of his residence, 
with a thoroughly distressed countenance, and his 
left arm in a sling. Scamozzi’s question, for 
hours past, had been, Where was Phayre ? 

Wounded early in the fight (into which, as 
Phayre had conjectured, he had been drawn at the 
first fire), he had had his wound dressed, and 
then, like a good Garibaldian, thought no more 
about it. When the struggle was practically at an 
end—with an issue very different from what 
Phayre had supposed—he had hurried home, and 
not finding Phayre, had started out to seek him in 
the town. Two anxious searches he had made, 
returning home after each, and was now on the 
point of setting out on a third. He scanned ‘the 
street both ways, twitching the ends of his thin 
black moustache, and puffing at a cigar in the in- 
temperate way of a man who smokes without 
enjoyment. 
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Flinging the cigar away half-smoked, he got 
up, settled his wounded arm impatiently in 
its sling, and muttering vehement ejaculations, 
walked abruptly off. Phayre and he were now 
walking directly towards one another; and 
Phayre on his part was made aware, by a ris- 
ing hum of human sounds, that the town was 
by no means wholly as dead as it had seemed. 
Pushing on with the curiosity of a Crusoe, he 
came into a good-sized square, ablaze with lamps 
and noisy with the huzzaing of a motley crowd 
who were shouting ‘‘Galibardo!” (the Sicilian 
corruption of Garibaldi), “‘Emmanuele!” and 
“‘ Libertad!” as though they had known no other 
words from the cradle. The Sicilians shouted 
very well all through this revolution, and there is 
really some virtue in having one’s lungs ready at 
the proper time. Costumes and languages were 
mixed, for though the Sicilian dialect was upper- 
most in the babel, other tongues were heard at 
intervals; but all shaped themselves into one 
common shout of victory. 

Meanwhile, it was not all huzzaing, for at one 
end of the square a barricade, composed of carts 
turned on end, carriages, bedsteads, tables, 
blocks of wood, stones, and every kind of pon- 
derable article, was being piled up to a height 
of several yards. Priests with their gowns tucked 
up, and women in fashionable clothes, were 
assisting at this work, which was directed by a 
man in a red shirt, who had had part of the leg of 
his trousers cut or blown away. 

Of military uniforms proper there were scarcely 
any to be seen in the crowd, but a line of red-shirts 
was drawn up along one side of the square, and 
individual spots of red were dotted all over the 
scene. Sometimes it was bright red, and some- 
times a faded and dirty red, out of which mountain 
dews and rifle-smoke had taken all the gaiety. 
The red shirt thrust into a pair of dark breeches, 
and the breeches into a pair of battered highlows 
—this was the garb which sufficed of itself to 
make the wearer a hero. 

Viva answered viva from one end of the 
square to the other, handkerchiefs were waved 
from the balconies, hats thrown into the air, 
those who grew tired of evvivaing commenced 
to sing, and some of the wilder ones turned to 
dancing. To Phayre it was as though he had 
been suddenly brought out of a tomb ind re- 
stored to life in the midst of the maddest world 
he had ever beheld. 

But it was not yet the Millennium; for now 
above this multitudinous evvivaing of a people 
just awaking to liberty, arose a loud and not very 
distant volleying of musketry. The clamour of joy 
was turned into panic, and in the momentary 
parting of the crowd in the square Phayre and 
Scamozzi were brought face to face. 

The £ureka on both sides was a burst of 
genuine delight. Had the two of them been 
Italians, Scamozzi would have hugged Phayre to 
his bosom and kissed him on both cheeks. He 
did embrace him as bravely as a one-armed man 
can perform that office, and while he was still 
calling him his caro, his carissimo, his comrade, his 
son, and his brother, Phayre struck in with, 





**T am every bit as glad to see you. All that I 
feared for you I won’t say; but at the least I was 
certain that you had been bayoneted. Why, you 
are wounded, I declare !” 

Scamozzi took his left arm from the sling, and 
made a lunge with it from the shoulder, though 
that piece of bravado caused him an inward wince. 

“Is that a wounded limb?” said he, “I tied 
it up so, to make believe I had had some part in 
the doings of to-day. What aday! Match it for 
me in the past, if you can. Let us sit down here 
on this doorstep and run over all the daring deeds 
of history, and try if we can light on anything 
quite like this. There were five, ten, twenty, 
thirty of them to every one of us. Where are they 
now?” 

“‘T have asked myself that question a hundred 
times,” replied Phayre. ‘‘ Where I have been it 
is like another Gomorrah ; it rains down fire, and 
13-inch shells; one mule and I were the only 
living things in all that quarter. It was not till I 
found my way into this square that I had any cer- 
tain idea how the day had gone. Even now I 
know nothing.” 

“*Why, where have you been? You have done 
some tussling too, 1 should say, for your coat 
hangs about you like a ship’s sail after a storm!” 

“I will tell you as we go along. But what 
is that firing over there? I thought you were 
telling me you had already won everything.” 

‘“* Via, via! We have not killed the whole thirty 
thousand yet. But I will tell you in a word how 
it is. We hold all the town except the royal 
palace, the parts round about it, and the forts. 
To-morrow, or perhaps to-night, we shall have 
those too.” 

“Well, then, it has been a great day certainly, 
and we should only utter ourselves in pzans. 
will shout vivas against you, Scamozzi, if you 
will first take me where I can sit down and eat for 
a full hour.” 

“ Deh! It isa pretty thing to have hunger at 
such a time! but Ialso couldeat. Come; luckily 
our house is still upright, and Lucia has returned 
and will feed us. Come round this way, we may 
pick up a friend to sup with us.” 

They made for the centre of the town; every- 
where excited surging crowds; such a Pande- 
monium as war creates in a small close-packed 
city: tokens of the day’s fighting all around, great 
shot-holes gaping in the walls, bullets sticking in 
the wood and plaster, windows and balconies 
shattered, ugly fragments of shells, and bits of 
clothing, and cartridge-boxes, and soldiers, caps, 
and broken rifles, lying all about. The fires which 
continued to rage in many directions made the 
air stiflingly hot, and the sparks and morsels of 
burning wood which the night breeze carried here 
and there set. other buildings alight, and each 
successive outbreak of flames meant the ruin of 
another home, for as yet scarcely any measures 
were taken to put the fires out. 

* All the town shouts ‘ Garibaldi,’ but where is 
he?” inquired Phayre, as they made their way 
slowly through the dizzy swarming streets. 

“He is not in bed, you may be sure,” replied 
Scamozzi. ‘‘And I don’t think he is standing at 
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his window with his hat in his hand to be bawled 
at. I fancy he is very hard at work with the town 
committee, taking measures for the general safety. 
There is more than the dashing brave in our 
‘Galibardo.’ He knows as well as the oldest 
commander of regulars that the victory of arms is 
but the first step on the road. It is well for us 
that Bomba has not such a general as he. If 
he had we should not be tasting of liberty yet, 
I can tell you.” 

They were now in the Via Macqueda, one of 
the two long arterial thoroughfares which divide 
the town into four well-marked quarters. Their 
way was through this street, but Scamozzi pre- 
sently turned out of it into one where half the city 
seemed congregated, in front of the big building 
known as the Palazzo del Municipio, or town-hall. 
A company of red-shirts on duty here were doing 
their best to preserve quiet amongst the hetero- 
geneous mass besieging the entrance, but it was 
saying “‘ Peace!” to the sea. One after another, 
men and women, well dressed and peasants alike, 
struggled to the door and clamoured for admit- 
tance. 

‘Ma’ caro, I must go in; I have something very 
important to say!” ‘It is I who should go in 
first; I know something more important still!” 
“Let me pass for one little minute, carissimo. I 
will just run up and look in and come down 
again.” ‘Largo! Largo! Let me go; I want to 
be enrolled.” ‘Fate piano, per carita! [Go 
gently, for charity’s sake!] How you push! I 
want tocome! I have got some money for the 
“‘ Misericordia! I want 


general subscription |” 
to ask about my son, who has been missing since 


morning. Iam sure he could tell me what has 
become of him.” ‘“Ehi, quel giovine! [I say, 
young man!] Let me up for half a minute and 
I'll give you six tickets for the lottery!” ‘ Orsi! 
I have a plan to rid us of all the Bourbons in 
Sicily in one little hour, and I could explain it in 
ten seconds if you would only let me in!” 

“Via, via! Zitto! Piano, piano! Come now, 
hush! Gently, gently!” urged the good-humoured 
guards. ‘ You have no idea how busy he is. F 
impossibile! you must not think of seeing him 
now.” 

By this time Scamozzi, with Phayre at his heels, 
had pressed a way to the entrance. 

“Ah, compagno, is it you ?” said the officer in 
command of the company. ‘“ He has been asking 
whether you had carried out his orders about the 
barricades.” 

They passed in, Scamozzi saying to Phayre as 
they mounted a staircase, “‘ It is only a minute I 
shall delay you. There is a friend here whom I 
must see before we go home.” 

They stopped at a door where a red-shirted 
sentry with one hand bandaged stood on guard, 
who let them pass in without question. There 
were two men seated at a table in the room, one 
of whom was noticeable. 

His big lion-like head rose upon a torso of 
splendid shape and strength, the outline of which 
was plainly seen under the coarse red shirt, 
which was its only covering. He sat in profile 
towards Phayre, and, looked at thus, his features 








showed a Greek simplicity, clearness, and re- 
gularity of line, not concealed by the full and 
ruddy beard. It was a face of remarkable balance 
and symmétry, with command in every fea- 
ture. Eyes deep-set, and very gentle in repose, 
under a broad, strongly-marked forehead ; a well- 
chiselled straight nose, and a mouth of extra- 
ordinary sweetness. The unmistakable air of 
power which, overlying the whole countenance, 
claimed instant homage, was acknowledged the 
more readily that it was utterly free from arro- 
gance or baseness of any kind. 

Indeed, if strength were the first characteristic 
of Garibaldi’s visage, a certain seductive gentle- 
ness was the second, and to this was added, when 
the features were at rest, that shadowy touch of 
melancholy which is seldom wanting to faces of 
the highest order. 

The General’s sword lay with his cloak and 
broad-brimmed hat on a chair beside him, and 
he had a plate of beans and potatoes at his elbow, 
with a half-loaf of bread and a carafe of water. 
He was dictating some writing to one of his 
aides. 

“It is of no use to issue instructions to the town 
to-night,” he said; ‘“‘but let it be posted to- 
morrow: Whoever is convicted of murder or 
robbery will be summarily punished with death. 
There must be no loose carrying of weapons in 
the streets ; every one armed must attach himself 
at once to one of my captains. The houses—ah ! 
is it you, fratello mio? What about the barri- 
cades ?” 

“They are going up rapidly, General!” replied 
Scamozzi. 

“Va bene! Good! If you knew of half a pint 
of sound wine in the town; this water here—] 
don’t want to say more than is just against his 
Majesty’s municipal arrangements, but I am sure 
there is a dead cat in the well. What.other news ? 
Is this gentleman your friend, Count ?” 

“Yes; let me present him to you, General. 
This is Mr. Phenton—” 

“Ah, yes, yes. I think I have heard of him. 
His name was in our camp up on the hills there 
only a night or two ago. I remember that one 
of them coupled his name with yours, Scamozzi. 
Is not this the gentleman who stood your friend 
in England ?” 

“ F desso! It is he,” exclaimed Scamozzi, de- 
lighted. 

Garibaldi had a smile which won him many 
hearts. He let it shine on Phayre as he held out 
his hand to him. He had spoken his last words 
in English, a tongue in which he was correct and 
facile. 

‘**] know that you are in sympathy with us,” he 
said. ‘‘ You represent that great nation which 
will always be the defender of freedom in Europe. 
That is England’s ré/e, and must be, for she ean 
have no true allies except amongst free peoples, 
of whom, alas! there are not too many.” 

‘‘I hope that before long one other will be 
added to the list, General,” said Phayre. ‘“ Sym- 
pathy? Yes, one must be in sympathy with Italy, 
for her cause is the cause of the civilised 
world.” 
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“Kind words, and I think very true ones,” 
answered Garibaldi. ‘‘ Well, and what do you 
say for our chances? Are we going to win? 
We have begun pretty well, have we not ?” 

“‘] think,” said Phayre, ‘‘ that if you can beat 
thirty thousand of the king’s men with a thousand 
of your own, as you have done, you may choose 
what day you please for giving the whole kingdom 
into the hands of Victor Emmanuel.” 

“Bravo! And I hope that you are going to be 
one of us, Signor Phenton ?” 

“‘Why, he is one of us already,” put in Sca- 
mozzi. ‘‘ He had a villainous knock on the head 
in the first rush.” 

“That was an unlucky beginning,” said Gari- 
baldi. ‘‘ But we have the head still, eh? I would 
not have you join us, though, until you know well 
what a cause it is that you enlist in. You may 
have those at home to whom you are dear. I 
must lose many men yet before I can -hope, as 
you say, to give the kingdom to Victor Emmanuel. 
Such promises as a general commanding a regular 
army might hold out to you are not mine to make. 
I have neither rank nor honour nor recompense 
to offer you.” Garibaldi paused a moment here, 
then turned with a smile to his aide-de-camp : 
‘“‘ Caro,” said he, “what is the pay of my gene- 
rals? It is three francs a day, is it not ?” 

“Two francs, General,” replied the aide-de- 

camp. 
‘I thought it was three,” said the General. 
“And as for accommodation in. the field, we are 
worse off still. I believe, caro, we have not a tent 
amongst us ?” 

‘Not a single one, General.” 

Garibaldi lay back in his chair and laughed, and 
the other three joined him. 

‘‘Rank and recompense may go, General. I 
did not look for either of them,” said Phayre. 
‘** But as for honour, it seems to me that that is 
ready made. I beg you to accept me as a volun- 
teer.” 

“Then there is another brave young arm to 
fight for us,” returned Garibaldi. ‘‘ Scamozzi has 
instructions to form a regiment as quickly as may 
be ; you would like to be with him.” 

He gave his hand to Phayre again; and then 
rising and buckling on his sword, asked his aide- 
de-camp to go with him to the hospitals. Sca- 
mozzi and Phayre parted with him at the door. 


CHAPTER X.—GIULIETTA. 


** A ND so,” said Scamozzi, when he and Phayre 
A had at length finished their supper, “ you 
have seen the Signorina Vannucci.” 

** You have heard my romance,” replied Phayre, 
‘and now, Scamozzi, be so kind as to tell me who 
the Signorina Vannucci is.” 

Scamozzi, in whom adversity had bred frugality, 
broke a cigar in half, and lighting one portion of 
it, said: 

“She is some one of whom we that love our 
country have good reason to be proud. It is several 
years since I sawher last. She was then a girl of 
fifteen, and I saw her in weeds for her father. 
He fought beside me at the siege of Rome, where 








his son, Giulietta’s only brother, was killed. Van- 
nucci himself was taken prisoner, but escaped. 
The worse for him. He never knew peace again 
until they took him a second time, long after- 
wards, and shot him. It was in the back they 
shot him—a way they had of complimenting 
their worthiest victims. The wife knew what 
guerdon awaited every active patriot in those 
days, and suffered bravely, in silence. Giulietta 
was still young enough to regard it as something 
of a crime—murder even—that her father should 
be shot in the back for having devoted his life to 
his country. You can imagine how this worked 
in her—tender, passionate, impetuous in feeling 
as in intellect—no father now to idolise, but a 
memory only. His memory burned in her; she 
dedicated herself to the cause for which her 
father had died.” 

** But what could she do ?” said Phayre. 

‘“You may ask that,” returned Scamozzi. 
“You ask it because you know from talk of 
mine how different is the status of women in my 
country and in yours. In Italy a thousand con- 
ventions, and shackles worse still than conven- 
tional, hold every woman captive. In a country 
where free acts, free speech, free thought even, 
are denied to men, small scope, in whatever direc- 
tion, is likely to be allowed to women. But there 
is worse than this. The instincts of the people 
themselves ; the whole course of our national tra- 
ditions; above all, the education prescribed for 
our women, forbids to them any and every effort 
of usefulness, be it public or private. The gates 
are shut for them upon the world of life. But 
here was a girl who had inherited a free and ener- 
getic nature from a father who had in him no 
taint of the conventional. Our convent schools kill 
all the healthiest feelings in our girls, make Jesuits 
of them, or hypocrites. Vannucci knew this, and 
himself taught Giulietta. From the convent school 
a girl is taken to marry a man whom perhaps she 
has seen but once before in her life. The chances 
are that then her captivity is changed for boundless 
liberty—liberty to do nothing for the rest of her 
life. Giulietta escaped this fate. Although a girl 
in years, when Vannucci fell the second time into 
the hands of our enemies, she Was much more 
than a girl in heart and understanding. How she 
pleaded for his life! The sentence passed upon 
him was a good deal noised, for the family is not 
only an old one and of noble descent, but Van- 
nucci himself—its chief representative—had great 
distinction both in literary and social circles, and 
was much beloved in his private life. Giulietta 
herself, this girl of fifteen or sixteen, so strove and 
with such passion pleaded for him that she made 
a great publicity to settle on the case. Others 
roused themselves to plead with her. It was an 
affair that produced extraordinary emotions. 
Ohibéd! to what did it all come? They led him 
out one morning and set him with his face to the 
wall, and shot him.” 

“And then ?” said Phayre. 

“ And then,” continued Scamozzi, “ this little 
Giulietta became an extremely dangerous person. 
Inspired by her own and her mother’s wrongs, 
she used their great social position and her own 
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knowledge of the secret workings of the revolu- 
tionary movement to spread the idea of rebellion. 
Sympathy with the cause, both intellectual and 
emotional, she had already derived from her 
father, and now you see there was added this 
passion of indignation which his death had 
roused in her. You know how great a part women 
have often played in movements of this sort, 
though generally a hidden one, behind the scenes. 
But Giulietta stood at the front; she went up and 
down, the fine little firebrand that she was; she 
wrote, she talked, she sometimes even harangued 
the people; she was a little Sappho with a moral 
purpose. Mazzini was her friend; Garibaldi 
called her his little daughter of the revolution.” 

“But how had she such freedom?” asked 
Phayre. ‘Did our friends on the other side 
make no attempt to check her? They are not 
squeamish on the score of sex in dealing with 
their enemies.” 

“They had her clapped “into a convent,” said 
Scamozzi. ‘The other branches of the family 
are all on the side of the Bourbons and the Pope. 
They did not waste much sympathy on Giulietta 
and her mother, I can tell you. They managed 
the matter of the convent amongst them. Some 
of them have other reasons for wanting her com- 
fortably disposed of, for Madame Vannucci has 
considerable money in her own right, which, fail- 
ing an heir of her own blood, passes at her death, 
I believe, to another branch of the family. But 
Madame Vannucci is not one of the tame ones 
either. She could bear with silent fortitude the 
death of the husband whom tears would not bring 
back to her, but she did not submit very quietly 
to be robbed of a daughter who was still alive. 
Giulietta’s convent had to give her up. What 
their life has been during the last few years I do 
not very well know; but from what you have just 
told me one may see that Giulietta is still Andrea 
Vannucci’s child. Also it appears that their 
enemies do not sleep.” 

“But this young officer who wanted to arrest 
her, who is he? It puzzled me to see the look 
that passed between them, while he was consider- 
ing with himself what he should do.” 

“I do not know, unless it were the young 
Agnello Marinelli, a connection by marriage. 
There was talk of marrying them when they should 
be of age ; and Giulietta herself, who has store 
of love enough for two or threc of the lesser ones, 
showed some tenderness for him, he being a 
fellow of some spirit, with promise of good man- 
hood. Like other of our young men of social 
rank, he had three careers to choose from—idle- 
ness, the king’s army, and the church. He 
chose the second, at which Giulietta was not 
pleased, for, under her father’s guidance, she was 
just then learning to be one of us. As for Agnello, 
he was not, I believe, so much of a king’s man 
as some of the friends who had influenced him in 
his choice. The army was a profession for him; 
there are in it at this moment many young men 
like him, who remain solely from a certain feeling 
of loyalty, cherishing at heart hopes very like our 
own. Agnello, I fancy, had no great strength 
of feeling either way; but a lukewarm motive, in 





whatever cause, was never to Giulietta’s liking, 
and a breach was created between them. For 
some reason, he did not appear to show the sym- 
pathy she asked from him in the hour of her 
father’s danger; and after his death she broke 
from him violently. That, I suppose, brought to 
the surface whatever feelings of the worser sort 
were in him; he made a vehement profession of 
regard for his own party, and I have told you 
enough of Giulietta to show that not much was 
possible between them after that.” 

“Very little indeed, I should fancy,” said 
Phayre. Then he added, “I am anxious about 
those two, the signorina and her mother. I am 
half sorry that I ever left them this afternoon. 
Help might have chanced to us there in the 
garden. What became of them, I wonder?” 

“They found a friend, be sure; perhaps those 
very friends you were seeking for them. You 
will see them again.” 

There was a pause, and then Phayre said, 

“The signorina’s ré/e seems to me a doubly 
dangerous one now that the revolution has actu- 
ally burst.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered Scamozzi. “ But I 
think she will be able soon to lay it down. The 
revolution will not be for long. We have shaken 
Bomba’s throne to-day; I hear it rocking in 
Naples there.” 

“And when the revolution is completed,” said 
Phayre, half to himself and half aloud, “ what 
shall its ‘little daughter’ do then ?” 

“* You speak as if she were a revolutionary and 
nothing else,” replied Scamozzi, who took the 
question as addressed to himself. ‘It is the day 
itself has made her what she is. When the fight- 
ing is done our Garibaldi will go back to his farm ; 
he can live without the noise of cannon. His 
‘littke daughter of the revolution,’ if the woman 
be as I remember the girl, would rather, I fancy, 
never have heard that noise at all. She is fitted 
to live nobly in quiet days.” 

“That I can believe,” said Phayre. ‘“ Let us 
hope that nobleness in quiet days has been 
ordained for her. Yet life is sometimes ordered 
sadly for natures such as hers.” 

“‘ And for such natures the final reward of life is 
sometimes also of the happiest,” returned Sca- 
mozzi. ‘‘ But I see what it is; that musket-butt 
has made your head ache. Go to bed, and sleep. 
Hark! They are still firing over there. Think 
that every volley on our side is scattering the 
signorina’s enemies, and your dreams will be the 
pleasanter.” 


CHAPTER XI.—AFTER VICTORY.—THE LETTER. 


LL through that Sunday night, at the royal 
palace and the barracks, the firing on both 
sides was fiercely sustained. From the outset it was 
known that the duel with the Bourbons would be 
to the death. To treat with them, until their 
strength had been broken, would be madness; to 
spare them would be suicide. So, although the 
town was now practically in the hands of ,the 
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Garibaldians, the battle was prolonged until close 
upon the dawn of Monday. 

With the passing of the night the fire slackened, 
drooped, and then completely ceased. Silence 
fell suddenly upon the stricken town just as the 
new day was beginning. The first breeze of the 
morning swept all the shadows from the sky, and 
when the stars had faded, and the east began to 
redden, there was a brief hour of absolute rest, 
during which whoever had looked upon Palermo 
from some skyey tower would have beheld a 
strange and wretched spectacle. At this hour on 
the previous morning all the city had been sleep- 
ing, beautiful and tranquil. Now it was all 
bruised and bleeding, and thick clouds of smoke, 
shot through with flame, rose from ruins like 
the mingled smoke and flame of some enormous 
funeral pyre. Scattered up and down through 
every street were dead bodies of soldiers and 
citizens, men and women both, in all the stiff, 
pained attitudes of sudden and violent death. 
Many of these bodies were scarcely yet cold; and 
with the dead were numbers of wounded who had 
not been taken up; some just expiring, some 
waking from the first blissful swoon and rolling 
their glazed eyes in search of help; some delirious 
and dreaming, with parched lips, of fountains and 
streams of water. All who could frame articulate 
speech cried for water; and now and then one 
such cry would be caught indistinctly by some 
poor fellow who had made the same cry himself a 
moment before, and he would raise himself on his 
elbow and look round, thinking that some one had 
offered him a drink; then fall back bleeding 
anew. ‘The dead were happiest here. 

All this in the dim peeping hour between night 
and morning, while the sentries walked up and 
down, and stamped, and called to one another, to 
keep themselves awake ; and the rest of the fight- 
ing troops, on both sides, had lain down to sleep 
on their posts. 

A slow succession of dull rumbling nvises 
echoed all through the town; it was the falling of 
houses, shattered by the shells or being steadily 
eaten by fire; a roof, a wall, the tower of a church, 
these sounds went on ceaselessly. Another and 
less distinguishable sound could have been heard 
only by ears of the keenest; and if heard would 
scarcely have been recognised. It was the rustle 
of rats, coming out in swarms. The rats and 
the prowling dogs had one whole quarter to them- 
selves ; a quarter inhabited mostly by the poorer 
classes, and crowded with monasteries, where 
already the air began to be charged with the 
baneful exhalations of the battle-field. It was 
the strangest-looking city in the world at this un- 
certain hour between the night of Whit-Sunday 
and the dawn of Monday, while cannon and guns 
were silent, and the living were laid in a sleep 
like that of the dead: smoke, fire, ashes, dead 
men and women, and the scampering of rats; 
and all the rest as still as an Asian desert. 

But now the day burst, gay, golden, glowing; a 
rich Italian summer’s morning; and the town, 
which had slept but some three or four hours, 
awoke in an instant. It was Pandemonium 
again before the sun was fully kindled. To the 





silence of those grim hours, which had been wit- 
nessed only by the sentries, succeeded a clamor- 
ous diversity of sounds, in which the cries of 
victory of the previous evening were repeated and 
intensified; and blended as before with the sh: arp 
and tingling echoes of the battle which had re- 
commenced in desultory fashion with the day. 
The bells of the churches were ringing, but not 
for mass; it was not with such mad pealing as 
this that people were called to worship. Drum- 
beating and the rousing note of bugles made 
music of another sort. All this was the loud, dis 

cordant, and infinitely varied music of victory; 

one scarcely heard as yet the sad under-notes of 
mourning which throb beneath the clamour of 
conquest. But there were mourners about the 
streets already, who had found or stumbled on 
their dead; and were carrying them home, 
huddled under clothes and stray garments stripped 
from other corpses, through the twang and racket 
and hubbub of the town. 

Phayre slept on, undisturbed by it all, until nine 
o'clock. Scamozzi was already up and out, but 
he returned before Phayre had finished dressing. 
He had a favourite revolutionary air which he had 
picked up just as he was leaving England, and 
which he sang now, with variations of his own, in 
his leisure moments. 

Well buy a rope to hang the Pope, 
And fight for Garibaldi, 


ran a couple of the lines, which Scamozzi had 
converted to the uses of a war-cry. There could 
be no doubt as to who was coming whenever this 
chant was heard floating up the stairs, for though 
Scamozzi was bent on teaching all his friends the 
Italian equivalent of the refrain he had not pleased 
himself as yet with a perfect translation. He 
brought news from headquarters. 

“‘Lanza has had enough,” he said. 
sent a flag of truce ; he wants to stop.” 

** And what does Garibaldi say ?” asked Phayre. 

“He does not agree to the terms. He is quite 
right. We have won, and Lanza’s surrender must 
be complete. In anything short of that there is 
no safety.” 

“But the town and the people ?” said Phayre. 
“One must think of them. What would remain 
of the town after another day’s bombardment ?” 

‘‘The bombardment is already over, and will 
not be renewed. Your Admiral Mundy and all 
the foreign captains in the harbour have protested 
against it as an enormity. Lanza is prepared to 
give in, or he would not have sent his flag of 
truce. He would have yielded before this without 
any proposal of terms, only he is afraid of what 
they will say at Naples. Garibaldi’s rejection of 
his first offer will bring him to his knees.” 

And, in fact, before midday, the news was spread 
through the town that the Neapolitan g general had 
asked definitely for a six days’ truce. 

“That will do,” said Scamozzi. 
is but the first step to surrender.” 

So apparently thought Garibaldi, for he took 
his walking-stick and went down to meet Lanza, 
as that general had proposed, on board the ship 
of Admiral Mundy. 
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An hour or two later the town had the news 
that a six days’ armistice had been concluded; and 
the six days were but half expired when Lanza 
capitulated. In Palermo, at all events, the Bour- 
bon tyranny had been crushed to rise no more. 
The lord of misrule was fairly throttled. 

Phayre and his count went with the rest of the 
town to see the departure of the Royalists by the 
transports that were to carry them from Palermo. 

“Cynical dogs!” said Phayre. ‘One would 
think they were an army returning from victory !” 


| 
| fort. 


But they left some tokens behind them in their 
barracks—six old muskets, and vermin enough to 
stock a continent. 

On the way back to their lodgings our friends 
found themselves in a crowd armed with picks, 
spades, and shovels, proceeding, at the request of 
the municipality, to knock down the citadel by the 
There were so many volunteers for this 
enterprise that when they got to the citadel they 
could not handle their tools for the crush. 

Here was a party organising triumphal proces- 




















ON THE WAY TO 


for the beaten men were trooping along in the 
bravest style, singing to the music of their band. 
“The fact is,” said Scamozzi, “they are glad 


enough to be out of it. These are gentlemen 
who cannot have too little fighting. But then, 
you see, they are mest of them Austrians, and 
Bomba is nothing to them but a paymaster.” 

“Why, they seem to have been paying them- 
Selves!” observed Phayre. ‘The rascals! they 
are loaded with booty! ” 

“Yes; look at that long rogue there, he can 
scarcely carry his pack! Do you see the silver 
cup sticking out of it?” 


THE CITADEL, 


sions to the churches, and here were others hauling 
down all the Bourbon statues in the town, dressing 
their heads in masks of beasts or devils, and kick- 
ing them with cheers through the streets. The 
shops were all alive again, and every second or third 
shopkeeper in the town had red cloth, or anything 
red, for sale at siege prices. The streets became 
literally crimson, for those who did not don the 
red shirt complete had red ribbons to their hats, 
and the ladies wore red feathers in their hair. 
Some darker work went on, both openly and in 
secret. It was a favourable time for the wreak- 
ing of private vengeance. Whosoever had an 
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enemy, or an ancient grudge against his neigh- 
bour, denounced him as a Bourbon spy, and until 
the town had been reduced to order again small 
was the hope for any on whom this brand was set. 
As for the actual sézrri (the police spies), lynch 
Jaw was the kind of justice /hey got. The record 
they had to offer was known to all the town; it 
was a record of the blackest. Woe to any against 
whom the sdirro had laid a secret information ! 
He passed forthwith into the night, and if he saw 
daylight again it was as a man stripped of all his 
goods, and perhaps maimed in body by some 
ingenious torture. There were few families, even 
of the poorest, of whom one member or another 
had not felt the sdzrro’s claw, or who did not bear 
a general enmity against the sect for injury done 
toa friend. But the hounding was now upon the 
other side, and the sd:rri were swimming for their 
lives upon the flood-tide of the revolution. The 
prudent ones had slipped out of the town in the 
ranks of the retreating Bourbons, but many still 
remained, and regular sd¢rr7 hunts were organised. 
Phayre witnessed one from his balcony on the 
same evening—a white-faced panting spy winging 
along the street and screaming for mercy to the 
mob who were running him down. A little while 
Jater the mob returned; the spy was still in front 
of them, but this time it was only his head 6n 
a pole. 

This miniature Reign of Terror was not, how- 
ever, for long. The old rulers being sent adrift, 
Palermo was for a day or two disposed to manage 
its affairs Babel-fashion, but it was only the inebria- 
tion of sudden liberty, and in the centre of Palermo 
sat Garibaldi himself, intent before everything else 
on putting order in the place of chaos. 

A provisional government was formed, with 
Garibaldi as Dictator, an office which the nobility 
and chief citizens of the town had requested 
him to assume in the name of Victor Em- 
manuel. 

Scamozzi and the rest of his officers went 
now for their instructions to the royal palace, 
whither the Dictator had transferred his head- 
quarters. He established himself in the lofty 
Pavilion, whose galleries, sustained by marble 
columns, overlook on the one side the Via Toledo 
of Palermo, and on the other the lovely semi- 
circular plain of Monreale, the poet’s Conca d’ Oro. 
The interior of the Pavilion consists of a large 
hall and two tiny oblong rooms. Garibaldi had a 
small iron bed in the one overlooking Monreale ; 
at the foot of the bed a table with doubtful legs, 
and in the opposite corner a basin and ewer, 
placed for economy of space on the chest of 
drawers which contained the General’s wardrobe 
—two pairs of grey trousers, two red shirts, two 
neckties, six pocket-handkerchiefs, and an old felt 
hat. The Mexican saddle, which was his bed in 
camp, found a place over the back of the spare 
ehair; and beside it his sabre and whip and a 
big box of cheap cigars. The servants of the late 
Viceroy received the Dictator’s orders for dinner 
—bread, soup, vegetables, and a little meat—and 
were scowled at if they addressed him as “ Your 
Excellency.” 

His secretary had the second of the two small 





chambers; and four beds, hidden by four screens, 
occupied the four corners of the large hall, for 
the accommodation of the officers on duty. The 
remainder of the staff found quarters in the palace 
proper. 

On the terrace without, a motley crowd paced 
at the sunset hour—Garibaldians, officers of the 
English, American, and Sardinian navies, Paler- 
mitan beauties in their lace mantillas, and priests, 
too (for most of the clergy here were foremost on 
the side of the rebel chief who was now Dic- 
tator). Here, amid the smell of fruit and flowers, 
and all the soft sweet beauty of the South, there 
was such a kaleidoscopic scene at evening every 
day as could nowhere else in the world have been 
observed. There was everywhere the smile of 
victory, the buzz of brave gay talk, perpetual ac- 
claiming of the past, and the biggest anticipations 
of the future. No one was believed who spoke 
doubtfully about the passage to Naples; from Naples 
one’s imagination sped forward to Rome; and 
Verona was to be stormed before Christmas. In 
the scene and the hour both, and above all in the 
electric presence of the Man of the Revolution, 
there was an influence which raised hopes to a 
fairy height, “annihilated distances and trans- 
figured facts.” 

Meanwhile, for all who had a practical part in 
the movement, there was work and to spare. 
Everything had to be done under the pressure of 
the moment. The town itself must be provided 
for, in respect both of civil and military govern- 
ment; the wounded must be laid out as easily as 
circumstances allowed, in the churches and other 
temporary hospitals; various prison warders and 
other unpleasant characters must be publicly 
hanged; and so on. 

Then came the great work of organising the 
army of the South: men, and guns, and food, and 
ships, and money; all these to raise, for as yet it 
was only in Palermo that the snake had been 
killed. 

Scamozzi, as we have seen, was instructed to raise 
one regiment; and, as Phayre spoke Italian well, 
and had learned his drill at home in the yeomanry 
and militia, his friend decided, with the Dictator’s 
approval, to entrust him with a Captain’s commis- 
sion. ‘There were younger and not more expe- 
rienced officers than Phayre in that extraordinary 
Garibaldian army, whose composition was 4 
wonder of heterogeneity, and its talk a farrago of 
all the tongues of Europe. But everything went 
as by magic in those mixed and somewhat tattered 
ranks, which Garibaldi, like an enchanter, ruled 
less by words than by glances. 

To Phayre himself, however, his position was 
both novel and stimulating. It was a time when 
those who had the stuff of men in them, finding 
themselves called on a sudden to play difficult or 
unwonted parts, developed with wonderful rapidity 
the faculties that they needed. The fervent nature 
of the situation, the stress and movement of the 
days, the magnitude of the game that was being 
played, the consciousness that Europe was looking 
on in astonishment—all this reacted upon the in- 
tellect. The mere necessity of action in a drama 
so stirring made men decisive and strong; their 
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own selves were held up before them in a stern 
and noble form; and they had stern and noble 
examples all around them. Amongst the lively 
crowds that thronged the terrace were seen some- 
times gaunt men and hollow-eyed, from whose 
limbs Garibaldi had just struck off their prison 
fetters. These were patriot men, who had been 
chained to murderers, or had lain perhaps for 
years under the grating of a twilight cell, in the 
Bourbon prison. ‘To every one of these men some 
terrible tale was attached; and the younger 
leaders of the revolution, meeting them here in 
this its most hopeful hour, and touching those 
wrists which the manacles had scored, received 
from such contact a deeper sense than before of 
the reality of the cause that banded them. 

Such feelings operated powerfully upon Phayre, 
who was whole Garibaldian now, as well in senti- 
ment as in virtue of his captaincy. His brother 
officers gave him welcome of the warmest. The 
mere fact of his nationality honoured him in their 
eyes; his friendship with and past kindness to 
Scamozzi—a man much esteemed of them—made 
a further claim upon their regard; and his per- 
sonal charm, much more than his great wealth, 
aided to give him immediate full standing in the 
clan of the rebel officers. 

To Scamozzi, when they began to form their 
regiment, he said, 

“I always intended, whether I fought or not, 
that my purse, if it were wanted, should be at the 
General’s disposal. You heard him say last night 
that the Palermitans were better at their vas 
than at putting down the cash. I asked him to 
draw upon me for one of the vessels he wants, 
besides my yacht, which he will use as he pleases. 
And I am going to pay the piper for our own 
regiment. I wish to provide for it entirely. 
Order all the red shirts, and all the guns, and 
everything else that we want, and give the bill to 


So this particular regiment was raised at 
Phayre’s expense, and he got by the performance 
an accidental glory at home which he had in no 


wise looked for. ‘here was a journeyman-tailor 
from a town not far from Knyveton serving as a 
volunteer in the Garibaldian ranks who, knowing 
nothing of Phayre as the squire of that place, got 
a rumour of what he had done, and enlarged upon 
it in a letter to his friends. The letter found its 
way into a local paper, and its terms being still 
further magnified in transmission through the 
press, Phayre’s neighbours at home received the 
impression that he was equipping the entire Gari- 
baldian army out of his own pocket. Some of 
his tenants doubted whether they would see him 
again, thinking it likely that if he lived through it 
he would be made King of Italy when thé busi- 
hess was over. 

As for volunteers, they did not lack. They 
swarmed into the town every day by hundreds 
and by thousands; from the towns and villages of 
the interior, from the hills and the coast, from 
the mainland, and from countries beyond the 
borders of Italy. 

There were deserters too in great numbers from 
the army of the king; and, when on duty at the 





palace one day, Phayre had an opportunity of see- 
ing what reception Garibaldi gave to such. Three 
or four Neapolitan officers presented themselves 
and begged to be enrolled in his force. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said the Dictator, frankly, “I 
thank you for the offer of your services, and 
accept them. If you have left friends behind 
you, you may tell them this: I have to raise an 
army of two hundred thousand men. I know 
how to prize volunteers, and I have an especial 
affection for them. I want all the volunteers I 
can get, and all who come to me in a fair spirit I 
shall gladly receive. Your friends are. Royalists ; 
so am I. But, king against king, I prefer Victor 
Emmanuel to the Bourbon Francesco, who hounds 
on Italians to fight against Italians. You, gentle- 
men, have made your choice; your friends have 
still to choose. Tell them I shall be proud to 
conquer with them, but I shall conquer without 
them.” 

Phayre himself helped to spread these words, 
which brought in more volunteers than ever. 

Scamozzi’s regiment, therefore, was not long in 
being got together, and Phayre had enough to do 
in assisting to put the recruits through their paces 
under the terrific sun of those June days. 

Close by, another English officer, Colonel 
Dunne, sat in a chair in the middle of a square, 
dressed in a suit of Indian silk, drilling the first 
of the Sicilian regiments. Down by the sea a 
hundred barbers were washing and shaving the 
heads of all the gamins of Palermo, from amongst 
whom Major Rodi, who had fought with Gari- 
baldi in the romantic days of Monte Video, ulti- 
mately succeeded in forming a third corps. They 
were little brigands, with elementary notions of 
discipline ; and Garibaldi’s instructions respecting 
them, though sound, were somewhat general : 
“Teach them to love God and man, their country, 
and liberty.” 

But Phayre had another interest besides that 
of his new captainship. One thought filled 
his mind whenever he came off duty; what had 
become of his two ladies? Since the adven- 
tures of the first day, he had neither seen nor 
heard of them ; and what would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have been a kindly and perhaps rather 
anxious curiosity as to their fate, Scamozzi’s story 
had transformed into a haunting and painful 
doubt. 

The Bourbons, in the first rage of their defeat, 
had taken cruel vengeance upon hundreds of the 
more defenceless people. Whole families had 
been bayoneted in their houses. Some dwellings 
had been deliberately fired, and then surrounded 
until the inmates had perished in the flames. 
That these ladies had enemies amongst Royalists 
was proved; if danger had come to them after 
Phayre had left their side in the garden that day, 
what could have saved them? 

So Phayre searched the town, day after day; 
but exhausted it without finding the Signorina 
Vannucci and her mother. He stood with sickened 
feelings beside smoking ruins where blackened 
and smouldering remains were still visible. He 
glanced up at every balcony, he hung about the 
gates of gardens, he patrolled every street and 
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went through every crowd, not a dark skirt passed 
him anywhere but he had a momentary interest in 
the wearer, he visited every church in the town, at 
the hours of mass, and the hours when quiet 
devotees went in to pray alone, he walked through 
every hospital and inquired for female patients ; 
but never did he see, nor could any one tell him of 
his two ladies. 

Every day, 
some of his staff, took rides about Palermo, visit- 
ing, amongst other places, the convents in and 
around the city. Phayre went sometimes on these 
expeditions, and amongst the comely nuns who 
trooped out of their bower-like and fairy gardens 
to greet the Dictator with smiles and kisses and 
baskets of flowers (to the frequent scandalisation 
of an abbess), he looked, but in vain, for the fire- 
lit eyes of his heroine. 

Seated in a café one day, with his back to a little 
group of Sicilians who were discussing recent 
events, he heard one of them say, “ But I know 
that it was she; I have seen her often. It was, in 
a manner, the deed of the day. To see her stand 
up there waving the crucifix and crying, ‘ The 
death of a traitor!’ And you know who rescued 
her? It was the Englishman—Scamozzi’s friend, 
who has joined the ranks, and is now acaptain. An 
Englishman’s fist, I can tell you, is as good asa 
hammer, it pounds you in pieces in notime! He 
did it bravely, too, for he nsked being shot through 
the head on the spot—that is, if you can shoot an 
Englishman through the head, for their heads may 
be like their fists! The officer was Marinelli, 


who, they say, was once engaged to her.” 


** But all tuat was broken off,” said another of 
the group. 

*‘ She broke it off herself,” 
Marinelli would not accept that. He chooses to 
consider that he has still a claim on her; that is, 
no doubt, why he wanted to arrest her. He and his 
set think that if they could get her safely amongst 
themselves they would manage her. But where is 
she now ?” 

“I do not know,” said the first speaker 
she and the signora have disappeared.” 

As Phayre would have discovered himself by 
getting up, he had to hear the conversation out. 
It ended here, leaving him wiser only as to the 
point in connection with the young officer, which 
was new to him. He did not hear mention of the 
subject again, and, perceiving that his own share 
in the adventure was not unknown to some, he 
naturally shrank from putting questions. He still 
searched for his friends, and still was unre- 
warded. 

June went out and July came in, with increased 
glory of foliage and flower, in that paradise of the 
south. The Dictator had got his army together, 
and camp gossip hummed loudly that something 
was shortly to happen. Already the stay in 
Palermo had exceeded its anticipated length, but 


replied a third, “ but 


; “both 


in early morning, Garibaldi, with: 








the Dictator had political as well as military con- 
cerns on hand, and he had determined from the 
first that, unless compelled by the movements of 
the Bourbons, he would not quit Palermo until he 
had provided for its safety. Something, however, 
was coming now. 

Precisely what the next step was to be nobody 
could tell, for the chief had a habit of keeping his 
own military counsel. 

Bosco, the only Neapolitan general who meant 
fighting, had massed a great force of picked 
troops at Milazzo, in the extreme north-east of 
the island. 


On the evening of the 17th of July Garibaldi 
was up and out of Palermo before the town so 
much as knew that he had proposed to leave. But 
his officers had had their orders. 

Scamozzi rushed home with the news. “The 
General is off, and we are to follow at once!” he 
cried. ‘‘Come, my captain, to the front, to the 
front! Five minutes to pack; our men are getting 
under arms already! A clean shirt (if you have 
one) will be enough ; it is only a little picnic we 
are to have at Milazzo.” 

Scamozzi was whisking his own wardrobe into 
a bag as he spoke, and in five minutes he stood up 
in fighting trim. Phayre followed suit at once. 
Outside there was bugling and the din of scores 
of kettledrums; up and down the town the call to 
arms, a gathering of all the regiments, the ambu- 
lance getting ready—nurses, doctors, chemists, in 
a skurry, packing their instruments and drugs, and 
filling bedticks with lint, bandages, and lemons. 

As Phayre was thrusting a jacket into his bag a 
letter fell from one of the pockets. He picked it 
up, looked at it, and blushed with shame. It was 
a letter from Laura—unopened. He remembered 
having received and thrust it into his pocket at 
the moment of going out on duty two or three 
days before. In his pocket it had lain ever since. 
He sat down on the edge of the bed and broke the 
seal. 

“Are you coming, caro?” shouted Scamozzi, 
already in the street, and dancing there with his 
wardrobe in his hand. 

Phayre rose, and put the letter back into his 
pocket. 

One after another, with all their bands crashing, 
the regiments of red-shirts streamed through the 
streets, vivas and evvivas, and throwing of flowers, 
from every balcony, priests shouting benedictions, 
with their crosses raised in the air. 

The red-shirts and their officers sent back cheer 
for cheer. 2 

“A Milazzo! A Milazzo!” 

Phayre, erect beside Scamozzi at the head of 
his men, was flushed like the rest, but not = 
glory. Laura’s unread letter was in his pocket ; it 
lay there as heavy as lead. 

« & Milazzo! A Milazzo!” 


—— WAL 
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SOME TYPICAL POETS OF WALES. 


BY THE REV. H. ELVET LEWIS. 


(With Original Translations.) 


THE EPIC: ANEURIN AND HIRAETHOG, 


‘T11E Celtic genius does not take kindly to the 
| epic. A pure epic theme moves like a 

planet in its orbit, coming back at last to 
where it started. The genius of the Celt is 
naturally impetuous, and too fond of pretty epi- 
sodes to follow patiently and sympathetically the 
rounded course of one heroic theme. This being 
$0, we are not surprised to find that the two pro- 
minent epics which Welsh literature can boast of 
possessing are epics only by favour of a liberal 
definition. These are the “‘ Gododin” of Aneurin 
Gwawdrydd, and the ‘‘Emmanuel” of Dr. William 
Rees (Hiraethog). 

The “‘ Gododin ” has been the subject of exten- 
sive controversy as to its author, its age, and its 
subject. The foremost idea of each investigator 
seems to be that his predecessor was incurably 
wrong, and that he himself is infallibly right—a 
very agreeable illusion, especially to the one who 
comes last. The most trustworthy guide on the 
whole appears to me to be the late Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, of Merthyr, author of the “ Literature 
of the Kymry.” He did not allow the passion for 
demolishing to run to excess, nor did he, on the 
other hand, worship the legend as if it were a 
scripture above the line of scientific discussion. 
He makes out a strong case for the opinion that 
the subject of the poem is a great battle fought 
in the neighbourhood of Catterick, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the year 603—being the 
same as the battle of Degstan (= Siggeston ?), 
mentioned under that date in the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle.” 

The Anglo-Saxon subjugation of North Britain 
received a strong impetus from the landing of Ida 
at Flamborough Head, in 547, “‘ with forty vessels, 
all manned with chosen warriors.” It was a 
grandson of Ida—Ethelfrid by name—that led 
the Saxon host at the battle of Degstan. The 
Brythons of the North—from the Tyne to the 
Hebrides—flocked under the standard of Mynyd- 
hog Aedhan, King of Edinburgh. These were 
joined at Cattraeth by the Brythons of the West, 
from the Solway Firth to the Severn. Among the 
latter came Aneurin himself, priest and soldier 
and bard : 


At the hour when from his outpost watch 

Uprose the sun, 

Sovereign of the fair-bodied heaven 

Of the Isle of Britain, 

Immense was the running before the uproar 

Of the shields of an advancing Host. 
In their first onslaught the Brythons bade fair to 
carry aJ] before them: 





Heavity came down the onset of the skilled ones : 
Like the course of a plough in the yielding marsh, 
So they pierced through. 


Ethelfrid was taken aback, and, consulting the 
better part of valour, he sent a herald of the name 
of Twrch with an offer of peace : 


There came to us a grey-headed counsellor, 
Golden-tongued, on a sportive spotted steed ; 
He proposed terms before the destructive course. 


But the victors were in no humour for the over- 
tures of the Saxon chief; the generous wine and 
mead of Mynydhog had disastrously helped to 
set their brain on fire. All Sunday they kept on 
drinking. They rose from their debauch before 
“the green dawn” on Monday. They rushed to 
battle in the madness of valour. Three hundred 
three score and three chieftains and warriors of 
noble birth, all wearing their torques of gold, 
followed Mynydhog to the field of death. Aloft 
on their helmets waved the red plumes, “like a 
pillar of fire glancing athwart the sky,” and their 
swords, blue and gleaming, caught the flash of 
the rising sun. But long before night the swords 
were “‘ redder than the plumes!” The white-limed 
hafts of the lances shone at daybreak, but the 
whiteness was stained with gore before the 
shadows of evening came down. Their attack 
was like “‘the rush of an eagle on the strand” — 
like ‘‘the stroke of a lion which leaves nothing 
more to be done”—like “‘a flame in the furze ”— 
like “* the roar of fire and thunder and torrent ” : 


As it is when reaping time comes on Breiddin, 
So Marchleu made the flow of blood. 


But all in vain. It was a blind waste of wild 
valour. Ethelfrid was sober; the Brythons were 
sobered only with death. 


From the feast of wine and the feast of mead they 
hastened 

To the contention of warriors clad in mail— 

I know of no slaughter more swiftly overwhelming, 

So complete their destruction became ! 

Before Cattraeth humorous was the host, 

But of Mynydhog’s retinue—great is the pity !— 

Of three hundred there returned but one. 


The bard tried to save himself by flight; and 
very desperate running he tells us it was. He 
was not even allowed time to stop to shed tears 
over the disaster; he had to de his weeping as he 
ran. But the fate which cherishes weeping poets 
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took pity upon him, in its own ironical fashion, 
and let him fall into the hands of his enemies. 


With sand under foot 
Stretched out were my legs 
And bound, 

In the house underground : 
A fetter of iron 

About my knees— 


there he had more leisure for lament until his 
release by ransom. 


Such is the subject of the poem. It has no 
hero, but a group of heroes. Its only unity comes 
from the sorrow of a common fate. One could 
almost assert that the theme is strongly ethical— 
the curse of drunkenness. Again and again the 
poet reverts to this cause of their overthrow: 


The heroes marched to Cattraeth, a humorous host, 
Blue mead was their allowance—it proved their poison ! 


Wretched was the fate, through just necessity 

Decreed to Tudvwlch and to Cyvwlch the Tall,— 
Should they drink the sparkling mead by light of torch, 
Though its taste might be sweet, long would be its woe! 


Mynydhog’s retinue, with gold for every need— 
Their souls went to pay for the feast of mead ! 
Mynydhog’s allowance was famously done— 

But it was dear, the price of the battle of Cattraeth ! 


In this connection it may be interesting to 
English readers to remind them of Gray’s para- 
phrase of some verses of the ‘‘ Gododin” : 


Had I but the torrent’s might, 

With headlong rage and wild affright 

Upon Deira’s squadrons hurl’d, 

To rush and sweep them from the world ! 
o 7. om * 

To Cattraeth’s vale in glittering row 

Twice two hundred warriors go ; 

Every warrior’s manly neck 

Chains of regal honour deck. 

-Wreath’d in many a golden link : 

From the golden cup they drink 

Nectars that the bees produce, 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice. 

Flush’d with mirth and hope they burn— 

But none from Cattraeth’s vale return ! 

Save Aeron brave and Conan strong, 

(Bursting thro’ the bloody throng) 

And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep and sing their fall. 


So pass over the shadowy heights of a distant 
age in mournful confused procession these ill- 
starred heroes of a dying cause. Once again we 
hear the laughter of the three hundred as they 
marched out of the city of Edin singing; once 
again we see the return of the solitary warrior, 
wounded and travel-stained and bowed down with 
the bitter shame in his soul. Once again we 
watch the midnight revel of “wine and mirth 
and mead,” with the flare of torches fitfully 





lighting up the wild scene and the wilder faces; 
but— 

Cibno does not relate 

That the feasting was so eager 

After the stir of battle ! 


The flower of Brython chivalry was not killed by 
the frost or the cruel wind of the East; it was the 
worm at its heart that ate up its strength. 

One cannot help responding to the pathos of 
the poem. It is a mortal conflict with fate, in 
which the poet strives to undo the past. He has 
another battle of Cattraeth continually in his 
mind—a battle in which his friends and fellow- 
countrymen are gloriously triumphant. It is this 
imaginary Cattraeth that gives an epic colouring 
to his poem. If they were not victorious they 
ought to have been! They were brave men and 
skilled warriors, every soul of them. They madea 
little mistake ; destiny with a coward stroke took 
them at a disadvantage. They were victorious— 
minus the mead! By a simple poetic equation 
the minus factor can be eliminated. So the 
‘“*Gododin” is after all an epic—if not in the vale 
of Cattraeth, at least in the soul of the patriotic 
bard. 

As to the poctic value of the ‘‘Gododin,” I 
consider it to be by no means slight. There is no 
elaboration of thought or richness of imagery. 
Its chief beauty lies in its pathos, always chaste 
and natural; and in the charming surprises pro- 
duced by means of unexpected associations and 
swift transitions. Some of the extracts already 
given will serve to illustrate this point; one or 
two may be added here. Moryen’s eagerness in 
the conflict— 


His fiery shield for sorrow was winged. 


In the loud praising of a hero’s fame we would 
scarcely expect to hear this exquisitely human 
note— 


The sound of his sword had fallen on mothers’ ears. 


He gives evidence of the Celtic fondness for inter 
preting nature in terms of the human spirit, when 
he speaks of the death of a warrior’s wife by some 
evil hand— 


Slowly sang in the brakes 
The wandering birds 
At sight of the fair body. 


And here is a gleam of humour passing swiltly 
among the heavy thunderclouds, at the expense of 
some lazy and self-indulgent warrior— 


Thy husband is in the pantry 
Gnawing the foreleg of a buek— 
Some good from his hand will come, 
If only the foreleg were away ! 


The poet's moral bias has already been referred 
to; the priest in him is also present— 


They should have gone to churches to do penance— 
The inevitable strife of death is piercing them. 
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When the conflict comes it would be worth much not to 
have sinned. 


And in conclusion these two prayers— 


When he comes to the narrow pass, may he have perfect 
(redemption), 
From the Trinity in unity complete ! 


Since the time of the lover of songs has arrived, 
May he know the land of heaven for his home ! 


It should be noted that Aneurin had for his 
contemporary Talicsin, Chief of the Bards; and 
possibly Llywarch Hen. ‘The three of them stand 
like watchers beside the dying; and the fear of 
their soul must have anticipated the downfall of 
the Brython’s power. A new world was rising up 
around them, of which they knew but little, and 
which they loved still less. We who live in a day 
when that new world has grown to maturity, know 
it better and love it well. 


On Friday evening, November 16th, 1883, the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion was hold- 
ing its annual meeting in London. It was to 
have been an anniversary of memorable interest. 
The Council of the Society had conferred the first 
“Cymmrodorion medal” for distinguished ser- 
vices in Welsh literature on the Rev. William 
Rees, D.D. (Gwilym Hiraecthog). The members 
met; not, however, to honour the living, but to 
speak well of the dead. ‘It will be a matter of 
deep grief to the members,” the secretary said, 
“to learn that the venerable recipient of the first 
Cymmrodorion medal, whose appearance amongst 
us this evening, and whose formal investiture by 
our chairman with his well-deserved honour was 
looked for by the Council, has been prevented 
from fulfilling his intention by the hand of death.” 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a very kindly letter. Mr. 
Lewis Morris, author of the ‘‘Epic of Hades,” 
expressed the sentiment of all in referring to it as 
a great national loss. ‘‘ Kind words were spoken 
of the good old Doctor,” so writes a friend who 
was present, “‘ but he himself was not there—not 
there to speak—not there to receive the medal. 
No, he had just been summoned to receive a 
crown—‘ a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ ” 
He had fallen asleep at his residence in Chester 
on the Thursday of the previous week—his eighty- 
first birthday. He is buried at the Smithfield 
Cemetery, Liverpool. 

_He was a son of the mountains—a graduate of 
Nature. His boyhood was spent under the sha- 
dow of the Hiraethog hills, near Denbigh. It was 
faithful devotion to self-culture that lifted him out 
of his humble surroundings to be the leader of a 
nation. ‘The first Welsh newspaper owes its start 
to him ; and its earliest history is noteworthy from 
the valiant fight he made on behalf of Kossuth, 
whose name was then in Europe at the head of 
fame. Of that youthful enthusiasm he felt proud 
to his dying day, as the address prepared for the 
Cymmrodorion meeting referred to above testifies. 
In the same spirit he gave ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” 








to his fellow-countrymen, interweaving it with a 
story of his own of considerable power. His ode 
on “ Peace,” which gained the chair of Madoc in 
1851; a poem on “ Job;” anelegy on * Williams 
y Wern,” the famous Welsh preacher; the epic of 
“« Emmanuel ”—these, with many more, are Welsh 
classics. I have chosen to confine myself for the 
present to the latter, which is one of the chief 
Welsh class-books in Continental universities. 

The “Emmanuel” was published in two 
volumes, the first appearing in 1861, and the 
second in 1867. The poem is divided into three 
parts: the first part forms a Prelude, and consists 
of two songs; the second part consists of ten 
songs, and the third of twelve. It is written in 
blank verse, with the exception of a few lyric 
episodes. 

The Prelude is a soliloquy on the growth and 
evil effects of theistic errors, and the uses of 
revealed truth. The multiplication of gods only 
served to create a deeper longing for God in the 
best pagan mind; as specially illustrated in the 
case of “the son of Sophroniscus, chief of all,” 
who gathered the scattered rays of philosophical 
speculation to his school at Athens, and “ drew 
unto himself the world’s regard.” But even this 
enterprising philosophy proved only of limited 
service in making the foolish wise : 


It groped as gropes a blind man with his hands 
In painful quest ; sometimes as though it saw 
Something far off—a pale and dying light, — 
The spark of some tradition from of old 

Which once had word of God, the only true— 
Among the ashes of the centuries 

Not yet gone out, not yet gone wholly out. 


The climax of the Prelude is reached in a deeply- 
coloured and powerful portrayal of the Atheistic 
rage which scourged the wild spirits of the French 
Revolution, driving them at last to that carnival 
of blasphemy, when they deliberately proposed 
and passed as law that God should not be suffered 
to exist any longer. ‘The Prelude closes witha 
prophetic declamation on the downfall of the 
Roman Church and the liberal reign of pure 
truth. 

At the commencement of the Second Part the 
poet delegates his office to David, ‘‘ known as the 
wise divine.” David is in his study holding 
imaginary conversation with “the Daughter of 
the Rock,” geology—‘the youngest maid of 
science.” After a while he yields himself to a 
passive contemplation of the measureless un- 
known, and falls gradually into a trance. Then 
appears to him what may be called the moving 
spirit of the poem, to which the poet has given 
the dubious title of the Phantom. We are soon 
carried away into the unmapped regions of theo- 
logical speculation, and are led to a shadowy land 
to watch the origin of Evil. It was scarcely 
prudent for any one to follow after Milton into 
those perilous infinitudes; but it was necessary, in 
order to trace out a stately orbit for the epic 
theme. After a short detour, to bring in the 
Temptation of Christ, the Phantom takes its 
protégé back to the first beginning of terrestrial 
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And then set up thy throne and reign, the head 
Of all and everything within its borders— 

The glory shall be thine, and thine alone : 
Then, by the rule of righteous claim, shalt thou 
Be to that world its only god. Put this, 

As well thou knowest, is too much for thee, 
An infinite too much for thee to do. 

Yea, should thine angels bring with one accord 


time—the time that lies behind all geological 
epochs. The earth was then under the regency 
of an archangel, called Goleugan, with his white- 
winged retinue. Happy was their estate—as 
happy as the heart of a pure angel could wish. 
Their duty and their delight it was to search out 
the wonders of God, and to read new chapters of 
His manifold wisdom day by day. Whenever herr , 
some mystery crossed their path of thought, the Their skill and energy up to one point, 
quick and penetrating intelligence of Goleugan Thou knowest how the toil would be in vain 
was ever ready to make it clear to them. One Even to create a fly or grain of sand ; 


day their Prince announced his intention of taking And so, for all thy greatness and thy might, 
; For all thy faculties, for all thine art, 


a journey round the globe, in order to see,the ae 

extent of his dominion. The survey proved of Still art thou less than nothing before God. 

fatal import : 4 Who then art thou to raise debate against Him ? 
. To doubt His right, pass judgment on His ways? 


When he had travelled round and seen it all, 

The Prince began to brood within himself ; 

And from his deepest mind a shivering thrill 

All strange to any feeling known before 

Rose, creeping o’er him. Sometimes he would seek 
To shake it off, but still it clung and clung. 
Withdrawing from his train he stood apart, 

And thus went on to muse within himself :— 


The conflict within the solitary, falling soul 
grew darker and more stern, until an unconscious 
groan—the first groan that ever sounded across a. 
calm eternity—proclaimed the angel lost. Soon 
the self-tempted took to the congenial task of 
tempting others; and the whole earth-contingent 
of angels fell from holiness. Their sin created 
‘* Is this the lordship, then, which God hath pleased hell within them; hell drove them into violent 
To place beneath my potency and rule? rebellion against God. They determined to make 
I—strongest, wisest, princeliest in rank their first attack on the sun. Crouching as a lion 
Of all the thrones of mighty heaven? I— with its gaze upon the prey, they dashed upward 
The fairest and the richest in all gifts— to make a swoop upon the sun. But when they 
To live in exile in this petty state, reached the utmost borders of the earth’s atmo- 
This narrow corner, one among the least sphere they met their judgment: 

Of all the planets wheeling round the sun ! 

And yonder sun is but a tiny grain | 
Compared with thousand suns which God hath made; | 
And other meaner angels, less than I, 

Hold government in them ; others again, 
Still lower, lord it in fair planet-worlds 

Of thousand times more magnitude than this. 
I should have been, in virtue of my rank, 
The sovereign of the greatest sun to-day, 


The brightest sun made by the hands of God. * 
Instead of that—the name and mean estate Then the first thunder that had ever roared 


Of being lord of this small orbéd toy ! surst forth—dread thunder of His might! 

Can that be just, or wise, or good? Oh! why The nerve of Satan, though so firmly knit, 
Should He create me chiefest of them all, Could not but slacken and give way beneath 

To bear me down with insult afterward ? That mighty thundering. He bent his head : 
To set me to the lowest, meanest task All bent, and shuddered, and grew deathly pale! 
Almost, that He could anywhere pick out !” Then as they stood in crouching nakedness 
Beneath the noise, from out the cloud there fell 
‘The shadow has fallen on the white universe. A rushing shower of lightning on their heads, 
Never will it be lifted again until the day of the Like fiery serpents weaving, gleaming through them, 
restitution of all things. A figure of majestic and And these were platted, knotted round the neck 
shuddering solemnity is that self-tempted arch- Of every one :—the host confounded shook— 
angel, moving for the first time with a pain in his Their ranks were broken—falling one against 
soul; while a gentle voice from within is calling The other, in a frenzy of dismay ! 

him back to his higher self—calling him back A space of time they spent in this estate, 
tenderly at first, and ending with a half-mocking Writhing beneath the storm-cloud overhung, 
challenge : And gasping for the corded lightning’s grip. 

But soon the whirlwind of the Lord came forth 
If thou wouldst be a sovereign of some world Out of its chamber in the cloud immense 

More large and fair and splendid than is this, And overwhelmed them with a furious stroke: 
Then take thy flight from hence, and go outside It swept them, like a feather, in its course : 

The furthest bounds of this created whole : The lightning kindled with its breath again, 
There stand above the infinite abyss, And fiercer round them raged these fiery chains. 
And prove the puissance of thine arm and voice Enwrapt in flying flames, hurled was the host 
By worthily creating such a world Before the torrent of the whirlwind’s wrath ; 

In size and form as thou wouldst have it be, Like globes of fire within its bosom, back 
Creating also beings there to dwell; To earth were driv’n the shattered ranks—a glare 


There they beheld a black and awful cloud 

Gather itself directly over head : 

Terror and dread went through them ; they moved 
slow. 

The Leader bade his host wheel to the right, 

And by deflection make a swift escape ; 

But shun it as they may, above their heads 

The cloud was ever moving, thickening fast, 

And threatenings darkened o’er its breadth of gloom. 
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Of flaming torches! Thro’ the air they fell ; 
The air was set on fire and burst to one 
White flame! The fringe o’ the flame was folded in 
Towards the body of the earth, and swathed 
It round, and held it to its breast, 
And set its full extent ablaze! 
And now 
The fiery gases from their heavy sleep, 
And from their hiding-places deep and silent 
Awoke at last, and with a maddened rush 
Forth darted, scattering their furious bolts ! 
The elements of earth with fervent heat 
Melted, and like a seething cauldron raged ; 
The sea heaved wildly and the firm rocks thawed, 
The hardest mineral like wax was found. 
The smoke of burning gathered in the heights, 
A cloud of thickest blackness, till it veiled 
The sky, and hid the sun and moon and stars— 
As though it would for ever have concealed 
The desolation from the sight of heaven. 


Satan and his angels were imprisoned for unnum- 
bered ages in that furnace-cloud, cursing their 
fate. At last the starting-point of geological 
epochs was reached, and the earth was re- 
fashioned. The prisoners were startled and con- 
cerned to see signs of order coming into view, 
and one confusion after another put away. Satan 
—to whom now a licence of limited liberty was 
granted—sent his herald angels to keep watch 
and to report anything of extraordinary import. 
Dagon, the fish-god, on the morning of the fifth 
epoch saw tokens of organic life in the ocean 


depths, and took special note of one huge 


monster leaping above the wave. A messenger 
was sent to Satan, who at once appeared upon the 
scene, eager for the chance of making a new 
sinner of the new creature. The monster again 
lifted its crest for a moment, and then vanished 
out of sight. Satan bolted after him, followed in 
hot haste by Dagon and his host— 


So all the legion went a-fishing ! 


To their surprise the depths were densely popu- 
lated with living beings. But when Satan found 
them void of reason and will, he left them in pro- 
found disgust, and complained bitterly that he 
had been made a fool of by their Creator. As 
new epochs arrived and new forms of life ap- 
peared, he again tried to discover a creature that 
could be tempted. But all in vain, until Belial 
brought the news of man’s advent. At first sight 
of Adam, Satan knew there was “‘ something di- 
vine” fer him at last to tamper with. His plan 
was soon formed. One day, in the body of a ser- 
pent, he stationed himself beside the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, when Eve came that 
way alone. 


The heart of Satan shivered in his breast 

With burning envy and black treachery 

On seeing her. He feared lest she might turn, 
And to her husband should retrace her steps 
Before he found a moment to make proof 

Of his vile art to bring her to the snare. 

What should he do but gather, by some charm, 
A choir select of Eden’s tuneful birds 








Among the leaves of the forbidden tree! 

And there a merry concert they poured forth, 

Of melodies of passing pleasantness — 

A thousand voices woven into one 

In perfect harmony and sweetest strain— 

Nor Eve had heard before such witclting notes. 
She listened, wondered ; slowly she approached 
The haunting sound, not knowing yet from whence 
It came ; but as she drew more near she found 

It issued from the branches of the tree 
Of knowledge of the evil and the good, 
At which she wondered yet the more. 
Felt proud of his device and its success. 
Still on and on, from step to step, went Eve, 
Till ‘neath the shadow of the mortal tree 

She stood, as though in some entranced delight ! 


And Satan 


The mournful story finishes itself: the tempta- 
tion—the fall—the day of wrath. In the arraign- 
ment and judgment of Satan, the poet displays 
splendid dramatic power. The calmness and ma- 
jesty of Ariel stand in striking contrast to the 
shuffling bravado of the fallen Prince. There was 
no war of words: Ariel was too wise for that. 
The dark angel turned pale in spite of himself as 
the piercing glance of the white angel fell upon 
him. But the depth of his degradation was 
reached when, before the Great White Throne, in 
presence of all the shining hosts of heaven, Ariel 
commanded him to enter into the serpent to re- 
ceive his doom. He had been doing his best to 
hold his majesty together until then; but— 


He felt the blow this mandate gave his pride 

Down to his haughty heart’s remotest depth : 

His countenance flushed crimson like a flame 

With heat of wrath and rage; his eyes flashed light- 
ning 

Upon Ariel angrily ; but he 

Returned a look of calm high-mindedness— 

A look of full authority serene 

That made it easy to be understood 

How little here stiff-neckedness availed. 


It was one thing to make covert use of the ser- 
pent for purposes of policy; it was another thing 
to show himself so despicable before his former 
peers. But sin has no foothold in the day of 
judgment. He had to obey. ’ 

Here I may, without venturing on a literary 
comparison, show the difference between the 
Satan of Milton and that of Hiraethog. The 
Satan of Milton is always an archangel. In his 
black robes of sin he is still a prince. The foun- 
dation of his character is angelic; the super- 
structure alone is satanic. The Satan of Hiracthog 
is very different. ‘There can be no mistaking him 
for anything else. He is the incarnate spirit of 
evil—with a lie always on his lips, with the fire of 
hell always in his eyes, with a devil’s soul in every 
thought he contains; with never a gleam of light 
on his wings, and never one beautiful accent in 
his speech. The former is more artistic, the latter 
is more true to the nature of things. The one is, 
on the whole, a fairly respectable person; the 
other is—“ that old serpent.” 

The Second Part closes with the death of Abel, 
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and the sorrow of his parents—a sorrow which 
had no language to speak in. Eve prepared his 
shroud of leaves, and Adam digged his grave— 
the first grave man had ever digged. All night 
they watched beside him in awful silence. 


They laid him on the morrow in his grave 

And closed upon him. Leaves and flowers were strewn, 
Strewn by his mother’s hands to cover him. 

The weeping willow’s tender branches drooped 

Above his head. In that first funeral 

No tear was wept, and not one word was said. 

The two .cat ministered were speechless—mute 

As was the dead, laid ’neath the fatal shade 

Within the region of the silent deeps. 


They knew no comfort until the seventh night 
after the funeral, when Abel appeared to his 
mother in a dream and told her of the life 
immortal in a land more beautiful than even Eden 
had been. 

The Third Part introduces a startling innova- 
tion, which tends to disturb the smooth course of 
the epic theme. The Phantom takes its pupil on 
a celestial excursion. They pass from system to 
system with charming ease, and a full report is 
given of the visits they paid to two sun-worlds, 
called respectively Beula and Tirza. The poet 
excuses himself for this errantry by propounding 
a theory of his, that the saints of the earth become 
after death missionaries of God in other worlds— 
not, however, to bear to them a gospel of mercy, 
but rather to give a history of human redemption 
through Emmanuel’s love. In Beula Abraham 
happens to be the preacher when the two arrive ; 
and two songs give the narrative which the 


| 


patriarch relates. In Tirza Moses is the preacher ; 
and he brings the narrative of God’s redeeming 
work down to the age of Christ and the Apostles ; 
ending with a prophetic word concerning the Day 
of Judgment, when God shall be all inall. The 
peet has not hesitated to widen the horizons of 
Christian thought, in order to have sufficient 
breadth for his theme. 

Whatever temptation for selected passages the 
narrative songs of the Third Part afford (and the 
temptation is strong), I must confine myself to a 
single stanza from one of the lyrical episodes : 


When Jehovah in the morning 
Called by name the stars of light, 
All came near with dance and music, 
Filing past His Throne of white ; 
And the Earth among the number 
In her turn appeared above— 
Then a blush was seen to mantle 
The bright face of Heavenly Love. 


Such is the epic of “ Emmanuel.” The poem 
has undoubtedly suffered a great deal from the 
poet’s delegation of his own peculiar office to the 
theologian. Large portions are over-burdened 
with sermonic forms of thought. But theology is 
so congenial to the Celtic genius—especially to 
its Welsh survival—that it would have been hard 
in any case to escape its dominance. When all 
fair deduction is made, ‘‘ Emmanuel” still remains 
a work of sterling merit. Its speculation is 
reverent while it is courageous; its theme is 
powerful while it is comprehensive ; its movement 
is stately while it is rapid. If it has served to 
enlarge the field of spiritual vision by its devout 
imaginings, it has not been written in vain. 


Heroines, 


MAny names of noble women, 

Handed down from age to age, 
Famed for deeds of love or valour, 

Shine on us from history’s page ; 
But are these the only heroines 

That have lived and loved and died ? 
Is there not a countless number 

That we know not of beside ? 


There are some who do in silence 
Deeds that only angels know, 
Who have tasted all the bitterest 
Drops in life’s full cup of woe ; 
Some, who work from dawn to starlight 
That their children may be fed, 
Rendering up their very life-blood 
For the scanty daily bread. 


Some, within our crowded city, 
Who, with aching head and feet, 

Trudge all day behind a barrow, 
Or stand selling in the street ; 





Yet they make their one room cheerful 
Every evening, and can smile 

On the weary white-faced children, 
Till they brighten for a while. 


There are some who lie and suffer 
All their lives in weary pain, 

Yet to these the sad and friendless 
Never come for cheer in vain. 

Some who help the struggling workers, 
Working with them through the day, 

Holding up the hands that falter, 
Guiding feet too apt to stray. 


Many whom we pass unnoticed, 
Angels watch with wondering eyes ; 

Some we have despised, forgotten, 
Shine like stars in Paradise. 

For our heroines live around us, 
In our city, at our gate, 

None have told them they are noble, 
They can suffer still—and wait / 
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A SONG AT NIGHT. 


HE first year of a sailor’s life we told at length 
in “‘ Training for the Navy;” let us herein 
see how his prospects open as he grows to 


manhood. 
a sailor ? 

When the first-class boy finishes his training 
he is “ kitted up for sea.” The additions to his 
kit are not very extensive, the chief being a hat, 
and eap covers—the drill frocks and duck jumpers 
and trousers, t»ough costing more, being less 
noticeable.’ When _ his boyhood ends, and at 
eighteen he kecomes an ordinary seaman, he may 
have to provide himself with a cloth jacket, or 
tunic, as it is now called, and then his outfit will 
be complete. This tunic could not well go with- 
out early mention, for it is the blue jacket from 
which the man-o'-war’s man took his popular 
name. We say took, for the tunic seems to be 
doomed. It was expensive to buy, was used only 
on Sundays and high days, and being of fine blue 
cleth was easy to dirty and difficult to clean. It 
seems absurd that the Blue Jacket should lose the 
blue jacket in which he has hornpiped on so 
many stages for so long;_ but, truth to tell, he 
looks upon its disappearance with equanimity. It 
means, indirectly, an increase to his pay, as does 
every other device for saving the wear and tear of 
his clothing, which, in the new ships with so much 
ironwork and machinery about, is immensely 
greater than it used to be. 

These new ships, with their military masts and 


What, in short, is the everyday life of 





double screws instead of lofty spars and wide 
wings of canvas, reduce his seamanship duties 
materially, but do not lighten his work. The 
ship is a floating fort, and the sailor is becoming 
like the viking of old, a sea-going soldier. The 
labour saved from seamanship is more than 
occupied by gunnery, which includes almost 
all a soldier’s drill and many things besides. 

The boy is, however, rarely sent to a mastless 
vessel to begin with. He is drafted to some 
ship with the full complement of spars and sails, 
forming one, perhaps, of a training squadron; or 
he may find himself on a ship with more than the 
usual complement of masts and sails, such as the 
five-masted Minotaur, the present flagship of the 
Channel Fleet. As we intend our friend to have 
every chance of rising in his profession we may 
as well assume that it is his fate to form one of the 
crew of that well-known vessel. In many things 
the routine will be the same as that to which he 
is accustomed. He will be put ina division of one 
of the watches, and form one of one of the messes. 
But he will find an increase in the number of his 
masters that he may not always appreciate. 

Of the watches we need here say but little. All 
the world knows that a crew is divided into halves 
in order to take the ship’s work in turn, the star- 
board watch being distinguished by a red stripe 
on the right shoulder, the port by a stripe on the 
left. And it is known that a sailor divides his 
time into four-hour spells from midnight to noon, 
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and into a four-hour spell, two two-hour spells, 
and a four-hour spell from noon to midnight, the 
said dog-watches—curtailed watches, in fact— 
being from four to six and six to eight, and serving 
to divide the twenty-four hours into an unequal 
number of parts, and thus bring the same men on 
duty during the same hours only on alternate 
nights. And there is no mystery about “ bells” 
now we have shore-clocks striking bells, one for 
every half hour in the watch, “ eight-bells” going 
at noon, midnight, eight o’clocky and four o’clock. 
But it may not perhaps be generally known that 
every seaman has a number, and that all odd num- 
bers belong to the starboard watch; that when 
hammocks are slung at night they are in 
numerical order, beginning at the bow and run- 
ning athwart the ship, so that when a watch is on 
deck every other hammock is empty; that when 
all hands are called the starboard watch work the 
starboard side of the ship, the port watch the port 
side; and that when one watch only is on deck 
its two divisions take the opposite sides. And it 
is certainly not a matter of common knowledge 
that on a man-of-war the calls, military and disci- 
plinary, are nearly all given by bugle, and that there 
are forty-four of such calls, the pipe being almost 
entirely confined to seamanship matters, and the 
drum that used to ‘‘ beat to quarters” having sunk 
in most ships to merely “Clear up the main- 
deck.” 

And with regard to this going to quarters and 
clearing for action, it may not here be out of 
place to note that while in the old ships the par- 
titions and wooden screens were all hooked up 
and got out of the way in preparation for battle, 
so that the decks were clear, in these days when 
** quarters for action” is sounded, the iron doors 
are closed, the ship cut up into as many segments 
as possible, and the crew enclosed in compart- 
ments into which the captain’s commands come by 
voice-tube. The crew is, as it were, a regiment, 
with the lieutenants in charge of the companies, 
each with his own division of men and his own 
subordinate officers responsible for a certain part 
of the ship. To the lieutenant go the command- 
ing officer’s orders, and he communicates them 
to his subalterns and petty officers, as the sol- 
dier captain does to his subalterns and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

But now we are steering rather wide, and must 
return to our boy. 

As before, he will stow his hammock in the 
nettings, his bag in the rack, and keep his ditty- 
box over his mess-table. At half-past five he will 
breakfast, and soon afterwards the hammocks will 
be stowed, and the rig of the day signalled, so 
that he may know how he is to array himself. 
The order as to how the men are to dress comes 
from the admiral in command when the ship is 
not cruising alone, so that all the fleet appear in 
the same uniform, hats, caps, blues or whites, as 
the case may be. In the American navy this im- 
portant question is settled by rigging a figure on 
a board so that the men can trust to sight as well 
as to sound! After the rig question is settled 
there is a short spell of general cleaning, the 
watches taking it turn about at the floors and 








brasswork, the mess and lower decks in winter 
being dried by “‘dummies,” which are cylinder- 
shaped iron warming-pans dragged about on 
trollies. Cleaning over—and it does not take as 
long as may be thought—the bugle sounds and the 
day’s drill begins. What this is to be all know, 
for every ship has its routine board showing what 
the work of the week is to be, just as there are 
other boards giving every man’s station in the 
various duties that fall to him. 

In fine weather the morning drill is always in 
seamanship, but the rest of the drills are left to 











SPAR-DRILL, 


the commanding officer’s discretion. Some of the 
seamanship evolutions are remarkable, the most 
striking perhaps being spar-drill, which has many 
developments. To send down royal yards is easy 
enough; to send down topgallant yards is not 
much out of the way, to send down a topgallant 
mast is a different undertaking altogether, but to 
send down atopmast! And yet this is done. It 
means to dismantle the whole of the upper masts 
and yards, and leave the lowermast only standing- 
Let any one look for an instant at the top hamper 
of a vessel with all the rigging and consider how 
he would relish the task of getting rid of it all 
neatly and completely in man-o’-war time! On 
the Minotaur there are seven hundred men, and 
power is practically unlimited; but this shifting a 
topmast—which is not done every day—is a most 
astonishing manceuvre, and there is nothing more 
calculated to open the eyes of a landsman or a 
merchant seaman than the way in which the huge 
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spars are shot down and dandled like feathers in 
the stalwart arms. In harbour such things are 
not done, but when the fleet is at sea, on some 
quiet morning the signal will be given from the 
flagship, and in a second or so the appearance of 
the whole squadron will be changed. ‘“ Shift 
maintopmast !” will be read off, and the rigging 
will swarm with a crowd on the run, every royal 
yard will cant and become perpendicular, and 
drop to the deck, the topgallant yards will follow 
suit, the rigging will slacken and slip, the masts 
will telescope apparently into each other, and 
before the outsider has time to realise the position 
every ship of the fleet will have foremast and 
mizenmast intact, with only a stump between. 
“ Unity is strength,” said the king in /Esop, and 
we have a bundle of arrows as a symbol. For a 
symbol of what unity can do, better by far take 
the shifting of a topmast. 

Instead of spar-drill the evolution may be sail- 
drill—a lighter task, but requiring an enviable 
sureness and celerity. The art of organisation by 
which one particular man does. one particular 
thing at one particular moment, steadily and with 
perfect knowledge of what he is about, is nowhere 
better exemplified than in these drills, which are 
practised ship against ship, so that each crew may 
have a chance of excelling the rest. There is a 
deftness of grip, combined with a freedom from 
fumble, that cannot be praised too much. It 
is precision itself—nautical legerdemain, with 


every twist and pass done without falter, and 


in full view of the audience. 

Whatever the morning evolution may be, the 
crew at eight o’clock, when the watch changes, 
go to quarters and clean guns and arms, and then 
clean themselves ready for inspection. Inspection 
over, at nine o’clock come prayers, lasting five 
minutes, the religious difficulty being surmounted 
by the Churchmen remaining aft, and Noncon- 
formists, Protestant or otherwise, marching for- 
ward. On Sundays, when no more work is done 
on awar-ship than is absolutely necessary, there is 
divine service, usually twice, once at ten o'clock, 
when attendance is compulsory, once at six 
o'clock perhaps, when attendance is voluntary. 
In each case Nonconformists are excused, and if 
no opportunity offers of their attending their par- 
ticular service ashore, they have to remain in some 
special part of the ship, the captain being in- 
structed to take care that the place appointed 
shall be so situated as not to give the appearance 
of their having by compulsion to form part of the 
congregation. When the ship has no chaplain 
the prayers are read by the captain, or some one 
appointed by him. We have seen that every boy 
may leave the training-ship with a Bible and 
Prayer-book in his kit, and every ship has a supply 
of religious books to be lent out, there being on 
board for every eight men a Bible, a Testament, 
two Prayer-books, two Psalters, and two hymn- 
books. These are, of course, in addition to the 
lending library with which each ship is now sup- 
plied. These libraries, which are well used, are 
of three classes, to suit each class of ship. A 
first-class ship has a first-class library, and that 
consists not of £300 worth, but of 300 lb. weight, 








of books, and the books are most of them good, 
solid classics, such as no gentleman’s library 
should be without. Were the literature lighter it 
might take up too much room. 

When morning prayers are over drill begins 
again, perhaps for a division, perhaps for the 
watch, and it lasts till half-past eleven, when the 
decks are tidied up. And during this drill the 
officers may be busy with their steam and other 
tactics, racing and manceuvring ship with ship, 
and column with column, and under the admiral’s 
orders practising the art of naval warfare, which 
is no simpler than that of warfare on land, although 
the landsman persuades himself it consists merely 
of steaming end on to the enemy. At a quarter 
to twelve the bugle calls the cooks to the galley, 
and at noon the sailor gets his dinner. The 
arrangements are much the same as on the train- 
ing-ship. The mess never exceeds twenty, and is 
in charge of a petty officer, who is responsible for 
the mess traps. There are two cooks, one in each 
watch, and the boys are divided ameng the messes, 
and have to do most of the cleaning and polish- 
ing, it being the watch below’s duty to keep things 
straight. We took the St. Vincent on a roast-meat 
day, let us take the Minotaur on a boiled-beef day. 
The galley is a masterpiece: of compactness, in 
which every inch of heating space is utilised. On 
one side the cooks are standing for their meat, 
which is picked out of a copper with a huge three- 
pronged fork, and ticked off by a steward as it is 
dropped into the mess-tin. The soup comes 
pouring out of a tap about two inches in diameter, 
into a half-tub that may hold some forty gallons, 
from which it finds its way into the cans, one for 
each mess. As the meat is scored off, so’is the 
soup. A sailor’s victualling allowance is a liberal 
one. He has each day a pound and a quarter of 
biscuit or a pound and a half of soft bread, two 
ounces of sugar, one ounce of chocolate, a quarter 
ounce of tea. When fresh provisions can be had 
—which is always when in port, and for at least 
two days afterwards—he has a pound of fresh 
meat and half a pound of vegetables. When he 
is at sea he has a pound of salt pork or salt beef, 
or three-quarters of a pound of preserved meat 
and certain quantities of split peas, flour, suet 
raisins, rice, or preserved potato, dependent on 
circumstances, all having interchangeable values. 
Sometimes he may have mixed vegetables, or 
dholl, or even calavances, which are a kind of 
bean. In seme ships he has coffee at about nine 
o’clock, but then he has to pay for it himself. 

His allowance of spirit is half a quartern per 
day ; this is served out at half-past twelve. Into 
the tub, in the presence of a navigating-sub- 
lieutenant is poured the spirit, one pint for each 
eight men, who willingly, or unwillingly, do not 
forego a share. Those who care not for grog can 
have instead a quarter of an ounce of tea and an 
ounce of sugar; and no boy is allowed to have 
grog. To the spirit is added twice its bulk of 
water, and then some steady quartermaster, or 
what not, ensures its proper blending by rousing 
it up with his hand. ‘The liquor is then measured 
eff to the men with great care, for should it be 
short the measurer has to pay, and should it be 
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over 21] that remains is invariably tipped down the 
scuppers and poured overboard. Thus it is no- 


body’s interest to cheat Jack of his due, and 
temptation is minimised by leaving the grog-tub 
dry. 

During the dinner-hour the men can, if they like, 
have a smoke on the upper deck. There is no 


<= 








HEAVING THE LEAD. 


smoking between decks on a man-of-war. After 
dinner drill begins again—gunnery first, seaman- 
ship perhaps, ‘‘ watch evolution” probably, after- 
wards—till a quarter to four, when the word is 
passed to shift into night clothing. And at four 
o’clock the evening, which may or may not be of 
leisure, practically begins. ‘The afternoons are 
differently spent. Mondays and Fridays are 
generally washing days, the clothes being dried 
during the night; a sailor washes his clothes in 
fresh water, rinses them in salt water, and—but 
this is a mystery—irons them with a basin, that 
useful piece of crockery that serves so many ends. 
His most economical clothing is the white, hence 
he likes the tropics, for then he is better off. His 
worst job is coaling, which adds much to his 
washing, both of clothes and ship. Some ships, 
owing to the arrangements of the bunkers, are 
said to take three days to clean after filling up 
with fuel. The worst job of all is coaling an 
Indian trooper, for there the way to the bunkers 
is through the floor on which the troops are 
berthed, so that all the men, women, and children 


have to be crowded on to the upper deck till the 
work is over. The coal comes in in sacks, ten to 
the ton, and is run on barrows to its appointed 
place. Required five hundred tons of coal—the 
big ships start with over a thousand—that means 
five thousand sacks to be trundled along, each a 
distributor of dirt in a realm where a spot the size 
of a pin’s head means a gasp of horror. 

When the boy attains the age of eighteen he 
becomes an ordinary seaman if he can pass the 
necessary examination in seamanship and gun- 
nery. To work up for this examination and 
improve himself generally there is a school on 
board, at which, however, attendance is volun- 
tary; and, to encourage reading, there is either a 
recreation-room, or else a table is every night put 
in some allotted place, where newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books can be obtained by the ship’s 
company. In time the ordinary seaman has to 
pass another examination to become an able sea- 
man, and then one more examination has to be 
passed before he can become a leading seaman. 
After that promotion goeth not by examination 
unless he enters his name for the “‘ warrant,” and 
then his examination is a severe one. Of it we 
need here say nothing, and on this occasion it 
will be as well to keep to the straight course and 
steer clear of the dozens of offices and ratings into 
which the seaman may find his way. As a first- 
class boy his pay was sevenpence a day; as an 
ordinary seaman it is fifteen pence; as an able 
seaman it is nineteen pence; as a leading sea- 
man it is one shilling and ninepence. 

Not till he is an able seaman is he supposed to 


SEARCH LIGHT. 


know all the details of his trade. Every day, as 
old contrivances are superseded, these details 
increase, for he must not only know the old, but 
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the new. Take such a simple thing as sounding, 
for instance. In the training-ship he learnt how 
to heave the lead and read its marks and deeps; 
now he has to learn what Sir William Thomson 
has done to render the lead-line obsolete. Here 
is a long reel of piano wire, to which is attached a 
weight, and a bar about the size of a taper, overa 
foot long and an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
The bar is red; it is placed inside a case and 
thrown overboard. When it is wound in it is 
bleached along a certain portion of its length. It 
is laid on a rule marked with what looks like a 
logarithmic scale of fathoms. The length of the 
discoloration gives the pressure of the water, and 
consequently the depth to which the plunger has 
sunk. Here is another apparatus, a sort of spring 
balance, set to zero when it is lowered, and then 
having its index driven up a scale to tell the depth 
at which it touched soundings. Try the lead, the 
bar, and the spring together, and they will agree 
to a fathom! Of novelties in instruments of 
destruction we are always hearing. Let this 
example of novelties in instruments of preserva- 
tion serve us as a relief. 

In time his ship is paid off—that is, put out of 
commission—and transferred to the Reserve. In 
proportion to the months he has been afloat he is 
entitled to leave ; but he is not lost to the service, 
as in the old days. He has to say at once to 


which receiving-ship he intends to report himself 
on his return to duty. He can choose his receiv- 
ing-ship, but he cannot choose his seagoing-ship. 


Suppose he chooses the Duke of Wellington at 
Portsmouth. His name is taken off the books of 
his old ship and entered at once on those of the 
Duke of Wellington, and a leave-ticket is given 
him, on which is stated the time he has to report 
himself. He is away for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Last time we travelled across country to Ports- 
mouth we fell in with an able seaman returning to 
report himself. Let him do duty as our represen- 
tative man. His leave was up next morning at 
seven o'clock, and this was the last of the night 
trains. He had “ never been a minute late in his 
life, and did not intend to be then.” A station or 
so farther on three more man-o’-war’s men entered 
the carriage —a first-class petty officer, a ship’s 
policeman, and an A.B. Conversation took the 
usual lines as to the officers under whom all had 
served. The man with the stripes—a fine athletic 
fellow in the prime of life, such as are the back- 
bone of the service—was loud in his admiration 
of Admiral Hornby. 

After a time our A.B. asked the hero of Alex- 
msm how he could get aboard “‘The Duke” that 
hight. 

“No boats off now at a reasonable price,” said 
the mentor ; “ but you had better go, if your leave 
is up at midnight.” 

“ Not till seven to-morrow.” 

i Then stay ashore to-night, and go aboard first 
ing.” 

“Do you know where I can get a bed ?” 

“Yes. You go to Miss Weston’s; it’s close to 
the station. I'll show you the way. Or, rather, 
look here, as you have to be off early, better go to 
the Sailors’ Home. It’s nearer the Hard.” 





And to the Sailors’ Home he went. There let 
us follow him. 

On the right as he enters is the office. A 
reference to the slate shows a bedroom to be dis- 
engaged. He pays his sixpence, which is the cost 
of his cabin for the night, and passes through to 
the bar. He is fortunate to get a bed so late. 
Sometimes, as when a ship is paid off, the Home 
is so full that not only is every seat and table 
occupied, but men in dozens are lying on the 
floor rather than trust themselves to outside lodg- 
ings. ‘Jack is not as he used to be,” as every- 
body knows; he has certainly learnt to know 
what is good for himself. The Sailors’ Home, 
though now increased by the inevitable “ Jubilee 
Wing,” and containing some 211 bedrooms, is not 
half large enough for times of pressure. It is 
“‘ under authority,” and exceedingly well managed, 
controlled by a committee, mostly of naval officers 
with the captain of the Duke of Wellington as 
chairman. It is the oldest of the three institu- 
tions that have done so much in Portsmouth for 
the sailor. The other two are Miss Robinson’s 
‘* Sailors’ Welcome,” and Miss Weston’s “‘ Sailors’ 
Rest.”" 

Our man pays his sixpence for his bed, gets his 
key, and passes through to the bar, where he has 
a cup of coffee. He might have had spirits had 
he chosen, but, like others, he did not, and the 
business done here in alcoholics is not an exten 
sive one, although fifty-three thousand meals a 
year is not a small trade. Nor is 36,252 beds let 
in one year! Nor is 9,390 baths paid for! In 
short the healthy business is great and pro- 
mises to grow as much as can be wished for. 
The public-houses have no chance against the 
institutes. Even here the “ Jubilee Wing” is all 
that is left of the “‘ Fighting Cocks.” 

Before he goes to bed our friend crosses the 
courtyard with its fountain and looks into the 
reading-room, where the chairs are all occupied, 
each man with a book or a newspaper, and a few 
deep over chess or draughts. He looks into the 
large smoking-room, where the party is almost 
as numerous. He finds a friend who shows him 
the locker he hires for shore-going clothes at two- 
pence a week, and which—great luxury—is “‘ deep 
enough to hold an umbrella.” And the same 
young shipmate points out as they pass the natty 
teapots and milkjugs in which breakfast for one 
can be served “tin your own room,” if needed! 
Verily, Jack is not as he used to be! “ Jack is 
now a gentleman,” says the manager of the 
Sailors’ Home, “‘ and anything to make him com- 
fortable or take a pride in himself, I will do!” 
And so he does. 

Our friend finds his way to the dormitory, a 
large hall cut up into cabins that rise only to 
about two-thiids of its height to allow of a free 
atmosphere over all. ‘The cabin is a pine com- 
partment, with bed and bedding and chair and 
bracket, all scrupulously clean and good, the 
mattress a wire-wove spring. All is quiet and 
still. In the morning he is called at half-past 
five, and after breakfast, which costs him nine- 





1 Of which see a full account in the “Sunday at Home” for August. 
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pence complete, he takes his boat, and at five 
minutes to seven reports himself on board ‘‘ The 
Duke ”—“‘ never 2 minute late.” 

The Duke of Wellington, a fine roomy relic of 
the transition period when three-deckers were 
driven by screws, is the largest of our receiving 
ships. She can accommodate a thousand men, and 
on an emergency in her hulks and lighters could ac- 
commodate a thousand more. The men are kept 
on board till they are drafted off to some ship fitting 
out. A ship is manned if possible from one port, 
and as many as two hundred men ata time may 
be ordered off. The work is merely makeshift, 
though men may qualify on board for certain 
ratings. Here there is no sail-drill, or spar-drill, 
or heavy gun-drill, all that is done is enough to 
keep the men occupied during their temporary 
stay. There is a recreation-room well furnished 
with books and newspapers, but there are not 
any funds, such as insurance, or “‘ savings bank” 
with interest, or “‘ chest” without interest, as in 
other ships, but the usual arrangement as to 
postal-orders without payment of commission 
is adhered to. 

The ship herself is worth seeing. In her is the 
School of Cookery for the Navy, a well-inten- 
tioned institution responsible for much indiges- 
tion. Twenty pupils there are qualifying for the 
post of cook’s mate and familiarising themselves 
with the mysteries of Blake’s stoves of different 
sizes and powers. These students have to make 
soft bread and learn to cook the dinners the men 
entrust to them. If they spoil the dinners they 
have to pay. Jack thinks they always ought to 
pay. They are not all of them Francatellis, and 
probably will never be properly appreciated until, 
like their critics, they are caught young. 

On board is a canteen open during the dinner- 
hour for the petty officers, and from six te seven 
for the men, the profits from it going to provide 
_ the newspapers in the reading-room. Below are 

the cells for the prisoners, lighted in pairs by a 
lamp in an angle, and not such as could be easily 
got out of. Some of the cells are of superior 
quality “ for officers.” One is an iron-barred den 
for violent customers. It is on ‘‘The Duke” that 
the court-martials are held in which naval offences 
are dealt with; hence these arrangements for the 
discomfort of the prisoners. Deeper still are the 
old boilers and storerooms. One of these latter 
is a brushroom with an old Irishman in charge. 
On the bins are metal ribbons with the names of 
certain naval victories—‘‘ Basque Roads,” ‘ Tra- 
falgar,” ‘‘ St. Vincent,” and so forth. ‘‘ What are 
these ?” we ask. ‘‘ Battles, your honour, in which 
the old ship took part.” ‘‘ Why, was this ship at 
Basque Roads?” ‘She was.” ‘And was she 
at St. Vincent?” ‘Sure and I’m told so.” 
‘But there was not even a live Duke of Wel- 
lington when St. Vincent was fought!” ‘Och, 
then there ought to have been!” The metal 
ribbons, it appears, are part of the decorations of 
the trophies at some flagship ball. 

We visit the sick-bay where the invalids are 
being prepared for removal to Haslar, and we see 
all the vessel’s fittings and contrivances. No 
ship can be roemier, and of course she is scrupu- 





lously clean. In her,-if in no other ship, the man- 
o’-war’s man should be seen at his worst, for he is 
caught straight from his leave where he may have 
gone wrong. What is the verdict? The same as 
before, ‘‘ Jack is not as he used to be.” But our 
A.B. does not stay long in “‘ The Duke.” He re- 
solves to be a seaman-gunner, the best thing he 
can do, and he volunteers for the Excellent, to 
which, his character being unspotted, he is soon 
transferred. 

At Portsmouth Excellent is a noun of multitude, 
meaning much. The old ship is the mother of a 
large and increasing family. There is first the 
Excellent herself. Communicating with her bya 
gangway is the Calcutta, a teak-built ship of 
Oriental birth like the Asia, and, like her, expected 
to live for ever. Then there are tenders and 
lighters and hulks and islands, all under the same 
control and all devoted to some part of the 
Excellent course. Every year the Excellent grows. 
One of the recent offshoots, for instance, is at 
Whale Island, up the harbour. There a most com- 
plete establishment is being elaborated. It hasa 
trial range with a tunnel sixty feet long, filled with 
loamy sand in which to catch the projectiles unin- 
jured so that they can be used over and over 
again. It has a roomy battery built to resemble 
that of a ship—wooden deck and all complete 
—in which are machine guns and heavy guns 
of all inches and forms; it has tops at the sum- 
mit of a thirty feet mast in which quick firing 
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GUN-DRILL. 


arms can be used under the same conditions 
as when afloat. It has yards for manual and cut- 
lass drill, ranges for rifle and revolver practice, 
and targets of all sorts, Wimbledon, Swiss, and 
running man, and one that rolls and pitches like 
a vessel under way at which the aim is taken from 
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a platform of similarly unstable equilibrium so 
that the pleasures of sea on land can be expe- 
rienced to the full. But if we enlarge on these 
things our space will fail us; suffice it to be under- 
stood that the Excellent has many branches and 
that her training covers the entire military side of 
a sailor's life. 

The scene during afternoon drill on the old 
ship is one to be remembered. Along the wide deck 
are the heavy pieces, each in front of its open 
port, with a busy crew clustering round. One 
gun, say, is manned by the St. Vincent boys, prac- 
tising with round shot, another by lieutenants 
gaining practical acquaintance with the latest 
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from its being confined within the decks. There 
is movement everywhere. Round shot, case shot, 
conical shell, are all in work. Here a couple of 
boys are carrying a shot on a holder like a ring ; 
there a projectile is being slipped into a breech 
along a tiny ladder; here a charge in the shape 
of a fluffy white concertina is being withdrawn ; 
there another is showing itself from the leather 
case carried by the powder-man, who represents 
the latest development of the powder-monkey. 
Where the guns are being fired independently the 
crews are standing during the discharge, but 
where the firing is electrically from above the 
men, as soon as the “‘ Ready!” is shouted back. 
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BOAT-DRILL. 
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pattern, another by seaman-gunner candidates, 
another by men returned to pass for a further 
step. All down the broadsides each gun is at 
work moving in or out, or round or up, with such 
smooth, methodic movement that it seems to live 
—a stiff-necked beast rejoicing in its accomplish- 
ments. In one case two neighbouring guns are 
firing by director, and are working together; but 
at all the others the squad is at a different stage 
of anything but quiet study. Above the click as 
the breech is closed and the rumble and clink as 
the carriages roll round the racers there rises quite 
atumult of words of command; what each man 
1s to do at each part of each drill is being shouted 
tound each gun, and the orders are roared by in- 
Structors amidships at the top of particularly 
powerful voices, as if the battery were in action. 


The disorderly order loses nothing of its uproar 





throw themselves on the deck and remain in pic- 
turesque attitudes that would do a sculptor’s heart 
good were he to see them. The instant the “Fire!” 
is given they are up, active as cats, and leap at the 
guns, and the quick, loud words of command ring 
out and join the din, which lost but a little of its 


‘power during the short silence in these two 


groups. 

Enough for the present is this glimpse of the 
day’s work. There is constant drill, practical and 
theoretical, in every arm used in the service, and 
lessons and lectures on each in somewhat bewil- 
dering variety. Rifle, pistol, eutlass and bayonet, 
heavy guns, boat guns, machine guns, the would-be 
seaman-gunner must have a fair knowledge of: 
them all. Every charge and projectile is here for 
him to see, and every weapon is here for him to 
handle, and here are all the carriages, which in 
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these days are more complicated than the weapons 
that ride inthem. When he enters the Excellent 
the first thing he notices near the gangway is a 
case of silver cups and shields, won as prizes by 
his predecessors in the many competitions at 
Wimbledon, Shoebury, and elsewhere, and it will 
be his object to form one of the squads sent out 
in his year to contend for the honour of his new 

ship. 
"If he passes through his course with credit he 
goes to the Vernon to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of torpedo. The Vernon is of Excellent 
parentage, another brood hen with a promising 
and increasing family afloat and ashore. While 
on her establishment he will. probably find his 
way to the Horsey Islands, also in this busy 
harbour, where among other institutions is a canal 
nearly half a mile long, in which the torpedoes 
are exercised with some chance of recovery—a by 
no means undesirable consideration for the pocket 
of the tax-payer, inasmuch as each of these way- 
ward instruments of destruction is worth some 
£ 400. 

When he goes to sea again he is a valuable 
man, with sundry extra pennies added to his daily 
pay. He rises by steps to be gunner’s mate, and, 
if all goes well, there will come a day when the 
signal is given from the flagship of his fleet for 
candidates for the warrant to come on board. 
There before a staff-commander or navigating- 
lieutenant, and three chief or other gunners in 
the presence of a captain, he will have to prove 
himself a good practical seaman and thorough 
master of his weapons, large and small, and pass 
for his warrant. Then he is ona different footing 
altogether; he is a warrant officer, with 5s. 6d. 
a day, rising in time to 8s. 3d., and if he is lucky 
among dozens of similarly worthy men he will 





win a commission, and become a chief gunner, 
with £164 5s. per year. If he dees not stick to 
the gunnery branch he may follow up on the sea- 
manship lines, and end in being a chief boatswain 
at the same nine shillingsa day. And along both 
lines there are many chances of his adding slightly 
to his income. 

Each time he returns from foreign service—and 
the turns rarely exceed three years and a half— 
he has an opportunity of improving his position; 
and a good man is not lightly passed by. The 
management of men is not a common gift; it is 
not all who are qualified to lead. The navy has 
one great advantage over the army. In the army 
the man is lost in his regiment. The navy is 
practically one large regiment, in which the men 
get so shifted about that one good man does not 
stand for ever in another good man’s way. Inthe 
shifting there is more chance of a man finding his 
true level; the area of choice is wider. Once a man 
passes through the Excellent his career is watched. 
An account is opened for him in the Excellent’s 
ledgers, and in it all his subsequent steps and 
services are recorded. In row upon row the 
ledgers stand, all of them, presumably, posted to 
date. 

“Lose sight ofa man? No, sir! Tell us ofa 
place vacant, and we know the man for it. We 
know where he ought to be this very day, and 
when he will be within hail. We have only to 
turn to his page in one of those books, and we 
can tell you his present latitude and longitude!” 

May the practice be as perfect as the theory! 
May the ledgers treble in number! And may 
their more frequent opening in search of good 
men for good things be a commoner experience 
in the everyday life of a sailor! 

W. J. GORDON. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: 


FIFTY YEARS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 


HARLES MACKAY is one of the very few 
men who had made a position in literature 
at the commencement of Queén Victoria’s 

reign, and who have lived to witness her jubilee. 
Three years before the accession he was in 1834 
one of the assistant-editors of the ‘“ Morning 
Chronicle,” the leading journal of that time. He 
had previously had some training under Mr. 
Young, of the “Sun.” The “Chronicle” had 
then recently been bought by Mr. John Easthope ; 
Mr. Black was editor, Eyre Evans Crowe, Paris 
correspondent, George Hogarth sub-editor; and 
among the reporters were John Payne Collier, 
William WHazlitt the younger, and Charles 
Dickens. In 1836, when some changes were 
made on the staff, Mr. Mackay was appointed 
sub-editor, Mr. Thackeray being one of the un- 
successful candidates for the post. Thus early in 





life, when not yet twenty-five years of age, and 
among such associates, was Charles Mackay es- 
tablished in good position in journalism. 

He had already, several years before his regular 
connexion with the press, been a contributor of 
literary articles to newspapers and magazines. 
He found time, amidst his busiest office engage- 
ments, to produce works, both in prose and verse, 
which brought praise as well as solid pay to the 
young writer. It is not our purpose to give any 
critical opinion of the earlier or later works. His 
collected poems form one of the volumes of the 
Globe series of modern classic literature. Neither 
do we intend to prepare a biographical narrative. 
The author, in the preface to his new volume 0 
memorials, ‘‘ Through the Long Day” (Allen) 
speaks of it as a supplement to another which was 
written nearly twelve ‘years ago, entitled, “ Forty 
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Years’ Recollection of Life, Literature, and Poli- 
tics.” It is not, however, a “‘ supplement” in the 
sense of a mere continuation of the previous auto- 
biography. The story is retold, from earliest life, 
“through the long day”—a day of unusual activity 
and variety—down to the present period. There 
is little attempt at formal chronological order, but 
the book is rather a series of miscellaneous recol- 
lections, grouped under separate headings, and 
largely consisting of personal anecdotes of notable 

rsons with whom he was brought in contact. 
The narrative is thus somewhat disconnected and 
fragmentary—not the less, but the more, plea- 
sant reading on that account—and our notice of 
it will therefore be also in somewhat irregular 
form. 

The book begins with recollections of child- 
hood and youth. Born in Perth, of true Highland 
stock, at three or four years old he was “‘a mither- 
less bairn,” under charge of a cheery nurse, who 
in the new home near Newhaven sang Scottish 
songs and told fairy tales, to the constant delight 
ofthe child. They wandered together on the shore 
of the Firth of Forth, accompanied by an affec- 
tionate pug-dog named “Smut,” of whose in- 
telligence there is a wonderful record given. 


“Smut was very fond of music, and when my 
father played Scottish airs on the flute—which 
he did with great taste and feeling—would jump 
on a chair, hold up his ugly but knowing head 
ceilingwards, and how! in evident delight by way 
of accompaniment to the melody. This my father, 
more or less amused, endured until human nature 
could hold out no longer, and Smut was turned 
ignominiously into the garden. 

The dog was not only intelligent, but adven- 
turous, and had a strong will of his own. I have 
often heard the story that my father had occasion 
to go to London, by the Leith smack to Wapping, 
and that Smut, being determined to go with him, 
followed him unbidden to the wharf, and got 
stealthily on board. When discovered, as he 
speedily was, he was put on shore, with a repri- 
mand, and possibly a chastisement for his im- 
pudence. But Smut was undaunted and pertina- 
cious. The next smack sailed for Wapping a 
week afterwards, and was boarded by the saga- 
cious animal, who concealed himself like a stow- 
away until the vessel was at sea. The captain 
knew my father, and knew Smut, and, there being 
no help for it, treated the poor animal kindly, and 
put him ashore on arrival at Wapping. Smut re- 
mained on the wharf for a day and night, watch- 
ing the smack, and when the captain had con- 
cluded his business on the ship, followed him to 
his lodgings in Stepney or Poplar, I forget which. 
The captain knew where my father stayed in 
London, and took an early opportunity to deliver 
the intelligent and adventurous dog to his sur- 
prised owner. 

Smut died at a good old age, very sincerely 
lamented, and my father buried him in his garden 
at Newhaven, with a tablet of slate over his grave, 
inscribed with an affectionate but cynical epitaph, 
which, of course, I could not read, but which I 
learned in after years was as follows: 





Near this Tree 
are deposited the remains 
of one 
Who during life evinced gratitude, 
genuine attachment, 
and 
unqualified fidelity. 
Peruse this epitaph, you 
self-styled Christians, 
and Blush, 

For know that the poor inhabitant below, 
Who possessed these virtues 
of which you are deficient, 

was not a Christian, 
but a 
DOG. 


This epitaph was a favourite with my father, 
who doubtless took pains over its composition. 
Many years afterwards, in 1838, when he was a 
resident in Brussels, he buried another dog, which 
he had received as a present from Baron Stein von 
Altenstein during a visit to Spa. The place of 
sepulture was in the back garden of a house, since 
demolished in the improvements of the city con- 
sequent upon the removal of the old boundary- 
wall that formerly encircled the Boulevards ; and 
the identical epitaph did duty a second time.” 


The first migration southward was when the 
boy was only eight or nine years old. There were 
no steamers in those times, and the voyage to 
London was made in a “ Leith smack,” an ancient 
form of transit which brought many a Scotchman 
to seek his fortune in the great metropolis. For 
two or three years he was at Woolwich, under 
care of a Northern couple, the husband a Cumber- 
land man and the wife a Scotchwoman from young 
Mackay’s native Perth. The greatest treat at that 
time was listening to the Royal Artillery band on 
the parade in front of Woolwich Barracks. There 
were ideas then of becoming a soldier, as father 
and grandfather had been before him. But these 
visions vanished when the boy, now in his eleventh 
year, was moved from Woolwich to be under the 
charge of Mr. Lees, a Scottish minister in London, 
without pastoral charge, but the preacher of occa- 
sional sermons in Gaelic, according to the endow- 
ment of a patriotic Highlander who had made his 
money in London. Mr. Lees was a native of 
Stornoway, in Lewes, and in later life was ap- 
pointed to the parish church in that town by the 
patron, Sir James Matheson. This founder of 
the Matheson family, a relative of Charles Mackay, 
as he states, had made a large fortune in China, 
chiefly in the opium trade, and on returning home 
had bought nearly if not the whole of the island 
of Lewes from the Mackenzies of Seaforth. Mr. 
Lees discovered that “ the for/e, as he called it, of 
his pupil was for mathematics, conjoined with a 
still greater forte for poetry.” This poetical taste 
was thus early formed and early cultivated, 
Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” the poems of Goldsmith, 
Kirke White, and Byron were favourites, along 
with Milton's minor poems, and, above ll, 
Thomas Campbell’s lyrics. The first original 
lines by the youthful poet accepted for publica- 
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tion appeared in the “Casket,” a periodical of 
that day. Another piece then published was an 
“Ode on the Death of Canning.” 

After this there was renewed possibility of a 
military career, an uncle, General Robert Mackay, 
of the H. E. I. Company’s service, having the 
promise of a cadetship. But the heroes of war 
were of little esteem with the young student com- 
pared with the heroes of peace whose busts and 
monuments he saw in St. Paul’s or the Poets’ 
Corner at Westminster. After a short sojourn 
with his father in Brussels, where he acted as 
secretary to Mr. Cockerill, a prosperous engineer 
and mechanist, young Mackay returned to London, 
and was fairly launched on the uncertain sea of 
literature. The revolutionary epoca of 1830 had 
already broken up the home at Brussels, and after 
passing the winter of 1831 at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
father and son arrived in England in 1832. 

Of his first introduction to literary and artistic 
circles let the story be told in the author’s own 
words : 


“Among the earliest acquaintances which I 
made in London, through the medium of Messrs. 
Stewart and Barron, of 26, Parliament Street— 
who had acted for my father for many years, 
during his residence in Brussels, as his agents for 
the receipt and the transmission of his military 
half-pay—was that of Mr. William Brewer Roberts, 
connected with the then well-known publishing 
firm of Fisher, Son, and Jackson, of Newgate 
Street, the proprietors of ‘‘ Fisher’s Drawing-room 
Scrap-Book.” This favourite annual was edited by 
the popular poetess, Miss Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don, better known as L. E. L. Mr. Roberts had 
a large connection among water-colour artists, 
and acted as an intermediary between them and 
the booksellers for the sale of their copyrights 
for engraving. 

By this gentleman I was introduced to Mr. 
Benjamin Lumley, a young solicitor, residing in 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, acting at that time 
as legal adviser to Monsieur Laporte, the lessee of 
the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Lumley, afew years 
afterwards, on the bankruptcy of M. Laporte, 
became the successor of that gentleman. I read 
Italian with Mr. Lumley, and grounded him in the 
grammar of that language, which I had studied 
both at Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle, and in which 
I had become so proficient so as to be able to 
converse with facility. 

I made the acquaintance, about the same time, 
of a young man named Henry Russell, a friend 
of Mr. Lumley, and, like him, of Hebrew parent- 
age, though not of faith. Mr. Russell had been 
known in his boyhood for his musical accompiish- 
ments, and especially for his brilliant playing on 
the pianoforte. He was my senior by three 
or four years, and had made himself a growing 
reputation in the musical profession by the 
composition and publication of some songs and 
ballads, of which he had found the poetry in the 
works of Lord Bryon, and ‘older authors. He as- 
pired to write an oratorio, or an English opera, if 
he could procure a libretto. He learned by some 

means or other that I had written a few ballads, 








and applied to me, in the hope that the much- 


- needed libretto might be forthcoming from my 


pen. In this hope he was disappointed ; but [ 
fell in with his desires so far that I showed him 
some of the songs I had written, which he took 
away with him. 

Two days afterwards, he asked me to accom- 
pany him to Walker’s music warehouse, in Soho 
Square, where he played over and sang to me two 
of my songs to which he had composed the 
melodies. After I had expressed my pleasure at 
hearing them, he asked my permission to publish 
them. This I gave him, nothing loth, but highly 
flattered, and never thought of asking for payment. 
One of them, a very inferior composition, entitled, 
‘Some love to roam o’er the dark sea-foam,’ 
happened to tickle the taste of the town, and be- 
came extremely popular, It was to be heard for 
many months on all the barrel-organs, that then 
as now, infested the streets of the metropolis. The 
other—which, as a poem, was infinitely superior, 
in my estimation—attracted no notice, and, in fact, 
fell still-born. The publisher ultimately cleared 
about two hundred pounds by ‘Some love to 
roam.’ Mr. Russell, I believe, received a guinea 
for the music, and I received nothing but a barren 
‘Thank you’ from the composer, though not even 
as much as that from the publisher—unless a couple 
of copies of the song might have been considered an 
equivalent for the thanks which he did not render. 
I allowed Mr. Russell to compose music to, and the 
publisher to publish, two or three other songs, on 
the same unremunerative terms; but none of them 
achieved the popularity of the first, though, in my 
opinion, and in that of everybody among my 
friends who had either taste or judgment, they 
were all vastly more worthy of it. 

Mr. Russell also composed the music to a set of 
six sacred melodies that I wrote, which were pub- 
lished at the expense of my friend, Mr. Roberts. 
The speculation was not successful, excepting so 
far as it made me favourably known to a publish- 
ing house with which in after years I became pro- 
fitably connected. Mr. Russell, however, found 
the partnership of his music ‘with my verse to 
answer his purpose, inasmuch as he was not only 
a composer but a vocalist by profession, and was 
extremely popular as a singer. 

After two or three years I lost sight of Mr. 
Russell, who had left England, with a newly- 
married wife, for a professional tour in the United 
States. He was one of the first, if not the very 
first, who ventured on that new and almost un- 
known field of English dramatic enterprise, which 
has since been so largely cultivated. The voyage 
at that time was made in sailing ships, and 
was long, tedious, and expensive ; and the Trans- 
atlantic press was only partially developed, and 
was unable to afford the foreign adventurers 
who tried their fortune in America the im- 
mense publicity which is at their command in 
the present day, so that the difficulties to be en- 
countered were more numerous and the chances 
of success were fewer than they have subsequently 
become. On Mr. Russell’s return to England, 
with cash in his pockets, he renewed his con- 
nection with me.” 
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It was in connection with this Henry Russell 
that Charles Mackay gained a name which will 
live in English history. He is inclined to speak 
in a depreciating way of the songs for the people, 
which came from his pen, and were spread 
throughout the kingdom as much by Russell’s 
voice as by the printing-press. But these songs 
will live, when the more formal poems which the 
author justly prides himself on having written, will 
be lost in the ever multiplying volumes of verse. 
“There’s a good time coming,” ‘“ Cheer, boys, 
cheer,” and other manly stirring ballads, espe- 
cially some emigrant songs, leaped ipto un- 
bounded popularity, and their echoes are still 
heard, wherever the English tongue is spoken 
throughout the world. Publishers, composers, 
and vocalists made fortunes by these popular 
songs, the author himself having derived scant 
benefit from them. But the influence of these 
lyrics has been immense, and have done much to 
sustain and extend the spirit of independence, and 
self-reliance and patriotism, which have made the 
England of Victoria’s reign as high among the 
nations as the little sea-girt island was in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

In one of his chapters, Dr. Mackay gives an 
amusing description of “musical epidemics in 
London,” showing the succession of favourite 
songs and tunes, from the time of the nigger 
melodies, and the sentimental ditties of later years, 
down to the coarse and vulgar trash which forms 
the staple of popular entertainment in our con- 
temporary music-halls. The popularity of Charles 
Mackay’s ballads was a gratifying episode in this 
record of ‘musical epidemics,” and it would be 
well for the people if some of his songs had a 
revival of popularity. Let the trial be made in 
the People’s Palace, and other places where the 
elevation of the masses is sought as well as their 
grosser amusement. The “condition of the 
people” and the influences of the poet and singer 
are the same as when the audiences were first 
delighted by these ‘‘ Voices from the Crowd,” and 
“Songs for the People.” 

For about ten years Dr. Mackay was connected 
with the Illustrated London News, during which 
time his contributions of political essays and 
spirited poetry became very popular. It has been 
said of his poems that “‘ whether they touch us by 
pathos, rouse us by their manly truth, or cheer us 
by their genial faith in our future, we can recall 
no single note that vibrates from a morbid string, 
or that does not ask its response from our moral 
sympathies.” This is surely high praise, and 
stands in strong contrast to the words uttered by 
the French poet Auguste Barbier concerning the 
profligate song-writers of Paris. 


Ils ne savent donc pas, ces vulgaires rimeurs, 
Quelle force ont les arts pour démolir les mceurs. 


The same may be said of the vulgar rhymers 
and singers of London, who are doing their best, 
with the aid of the music-halls, to ‘‘demolish the 
manners” of a large section of the people. 

The headings of a few of the chapters will serve 





to show the varied contents of Dr. Mackay’s 
volumes: the newspaper press of half a century 
ago; the Eglinton tournament; modern sculptors; 
old London life and manners; the Garrick Club; 
Richmond, and dinners at the Star and Garter; 
America during the Civil War. He was the 
“Times” correspondent during the most im- 
portant period of that terrible struggle, and has 
been much blamed for his apparent sympathy with 
the South, not in defence of slavery, like the 
Liverpool cotton ring, but in approval of the 
maintenance of States’ rights against the central 
authority. Fortunately the voice of the press, and 
of the majority of English public men of both 
parties, proved powerless against the sounder 
public opinion of the nation, although the nation 
had to pay dearly for the fault of its rulers, in the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. 

One of the chief features of the book is the 
record of personal recollections of notable persons 
met at the famous breakfasts of Samuel Rogers, 
banker and poet, where Mackay was a very fre- 
quent and welcome guest. We could fill pages 
with pleasant and interesting anecdotes about the 
celebrities of the Victorian reign, but it is only 
fair to leave these to the readers of the volumes. 

We conclude our notice with an original un- 
published poem sent to the “ Leisure Hour” 
recently by the author, which shows that he still 
retains the freshness of feeling that has marked 
his works “‘ through the long day” of his life. It 
will remind the reader of Longfellow’s “I shot 
an arrow into the air.” 


Ar Ranpom Sown. 


I scattered my rhymes on the barren ground— 
Naught was its barrenness to me— 
And cast them adrift on the vagrant winds, 
Or the stormy billows of the sea. 
I never cared or sought to know 
Whether, like fruitful seeds, they grew, 
Whether they perished as soon as born, 
Or faded away like the morning dew, 
Whether men heeded them, or despised—- 
For the light must shine, the lark must sing, 
And the rose unfold its blushing buds 
To the warm embraces of the Spring. 


And yet, though careless as the flowers 
That shed their odours on the air, 
I dreamed a dream that grew to a hope, 
That as the thistle-down might bear 
A living germ in its small balloon, 
Some of my fancies, robed in rhyme, 
Might fall, perchance, upon fruitful soil, 
And root and ripen in their time ; 
Ripen in hearts as yet unborn, 
To strengthen the weak, console the poor, 
To cheer the brave in their conquering march, 
And teach the wretched to endure ! 
Life’s hard battle permits no truce, 
And every age needs warriors strong ; 
And even a rhyme may pierce like a sword 
The armour that protects the wrong. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 









RICHMOND PARK. 


II,.—MORE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, 





JOHN LEWIS, THE RICHMOND ‘“‘ HAMPDEN.” 


HERE is nothing calling for special notice in 
the annals of the park from this date till we 
reach the period of the Hanoverian succes- 

sion and the remarkable career of Robert Walpole. 
His name is to a very important degree connected 
with it. At the northern extremity of Spanker’s 
Hill Wood (see map), within the present game pre- 
serve, originally stood an unpretending building, 
which was occupied by the head gamekeeper, and 
it is with this spot that the distinguished name be- 
came identified. When George 1 became king 
(1714) Walpole was already a man of mark in the 
House of Commons. He had been Secretary at 
War and Treasurer of the Navy, and expelled and 
imprisoned for some months on a charge of cor- 
ruption. But in 1714 he was again in Parliament, 
and 1715 became Prime Minister. Two years 
after, through a division in his Cabinet, he re- 
signed, but returned to the same office in 1721, 
largely through his masterly dealings with the 
fraudulent and disastrous operations of the South 
Sea Bubble. For twenty-one years he continued 
to be Prime Minister—a longer period than any 
Minister since the time of Lord Burleigh, who 
held this office for more than half a century. 
Honours were justly due to him, and the King 





was not slow to bestow them. Declining a peer- 
age for himself, his son was raised to this rank as 
Baron Walpole, and the father was created succes- 
sively Knight of the Bath and Knight of the 
Garter. On the accession of George 1 (1727), 
chiefly through the influence of his Queen, the 
celebrated Caroline—a woman of remarkable 
strength both of mind and character —Walpole 
was, contrary to the King’s original design, con- 
tinued in office. And now commences his con- 
nection with our park. It is best to give the 
story as it is told by his son, the celebrated 
Horace (who succeeded his father as Earl of 
Orford), in his letters :* 

“King George 1, fond of shooting, bought out 
the term of the last Earl of Clarendon and of his 
son, and frequently shot theie, having appointed 
my eldest brother, Lord Walpole, Ranger nomin- 
ally; but my father, in reality, who wished to 
hunt there once or twice a week. The park had 
run to great decay under the Hydes [in another 
place he says, ‘“‘It was a bog and a harbour for 





1 See Thackeray’s sketch in “‘The Four Georges,” p. 58, where he 
says, ‘‘ Caroline's devotion to her husband is a prodigy to read of.” 

2 Cunningham’s Ed., 1857, vol. i, p. 96, portion consisting of “ Re 
miniscences,”’ written in 1788. 
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deer-stealers and vagabonds”]; nor was there 
any mansion better than the common lodges of 
the keepers. The King ordered a stone lodge, 
designed by Henry, Earl of Pembroke, to be 
erected for himself, but merely as a banqueting 
house, with a large eating-room, kitchen, and 
necessary Offices, where he might dine after his 
sports. Sir Robert began another of brick for 
himself and the Under-Ranger, which by degrees 
he much enlarged, usually retiring thither from 
business—or rather, as he said himself, to do 
more business than he could in town on Satur- 
days and Sundays. On that edifice, on the 
Thatched House, and other improvements, he 
laid out £'14,000 of his money.”? 

It is important to notice that, in compensation 
for this outlay in building and in draining, levelling 
and planting, Sir Robert thought himself entitled 
to curtail the rights and privileges of the public 
as to their use of the park. These had, as we 
have seen, been provided for by Charles 1 in 
return for his tyrannical extension of the property. 
Horace Walpole, Sir Robert’s son, candidly ac- 
knowledges the restrictions imposed by his father. 
He says: ‘‘ Sir Robert took away the ladders on 
the walls and shut up the gates, but settled keepers 
at them, who were to open them to all foot-pas- 
sengers in the daytime, and to such carriages as 
had tickets, which were easily obtained.” 

On the death of Sir Robert (created Earl of 
Orford in 1742) in 1745, his son, Lord Walpole, 
succeeded to the title, and became the actual (as 
he originally was the. nominal) Ranger, and 
eppears to have occupied the Old Lodge, as it 
was now Called, till his death in 1751. After 
several changes of occupation it was finally, about 
fifty years ago, taken down, and now there is not 
a vestige of it, but none the less must Richmond 
Park be memorable as having been the residence 
of one of the most illustrious of British statesmen. 
Thackeray has characteristically painted the gross 
weaknesses of this great man. On the other hand, 
he refers to his ‘“‘admirable. prudence, fidelity, 
and success,” and declares: ‘‘ But for Sir Robert 
Walpole we should have had the Pretender back 
again. But for his resolute counsels and good- 
humoured resistance we might have had German 
despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen over 
us; we should have had revolt, commotion, and 
tyrannous misrule, in place of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of peace, freedom, and material prosperity 
such as the country never enjoyed until that cor- 
tuptor of Parliaments, that dissolute, tipsy cynic, 
that courageous lover of peace and liberty, that 
great citizen, patriot, and statesman governed it. 
-... He gave Englishmen no conquests, but he 
gave them peace and ease and freedom, the Three 
per Cents. nearly at par, and wheat at five and six 
and twenty shillings a quarter.”* The testimony 
of Burke is very emphatic: ‘The prudence, 
steadiness, and vigilance of that man, joined to 





1 Afterwards enlarged by the Princess Amelia. 
? An engraving of this building is given in Lyson’s “Environs of 
London,” 1792, vol. i, plate 16. 

For portrait of him and his first wife see Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
vol ix, p. 483. He is presented in his state robes, and the face is cha- 
Saeed by humour rather than strength, 

‘The Four Georges,” p. 36. 








the greatest possible levity in his character and 
his politics, preserved the crown to this roya! 
family, and with it their laws and liberties to this 
country.”? 

Near to the site of Walpole’s Old Lodge there 
stood and still stands the White Lodge. ‘The 
beginning and enlargement of the building have 
been described in the extract from Horace 
Walpole. It consisted originally of only the 
middle part, without the wings, and even this 
seems to have been left unfinished at the death 
of King George 11. It does not appear to have 
been ever lived in by any royal personage till after 
the death of the second Earl of Orford in 1751, 
when the Princess Amelia, daughter of George I1 
when Prince of Wales (born 1711, and died, aged 
eighty-six, the last survivor of his children), was 
appointed Ranger, and made it one of her resi- 
dences, the principal one being Gunnersbury 
Villa. She made herself notorious by her exclusion 
of the public from the park. But before reference 
to this epoch in the history of the park it is desir- 
able to complete our notice of the lodge itself. 

Just as the Old Lodge is identified with the 
name of one prime minister, so is the White 
Lodge with that of another. Henry Addington 
(created Viscount Sidmouth in 1804-5) was for 
some years Speaker of the House of Commons, 
but in 1801, on Mr. Pitt’s resignation because of 
the King’s (George 111) scrupulous opposition to 
any relaxation of the Catholic disabilities, Adding- 
ton was made prime minister. Essentially, both in 
intellect and character, of mediocre rank, the 
subject of incessant squibs and lampoons, the post 
proved too responsible for him, and in 1804 he 
retired in favour of Mr. Pitt, who, waiving for the 
present the question of the Catholic claims, re- 
sumed the office. But Addington continued to 
hold important positions in the Government till 
1814, when he retired from active life. In 1802 he 
began his occupation of the White Lodge,? and in 
the year 1814 he was made Ranger of the park, and 
such was the King’s regard for him that he per- 
sonally superintended and paid for the enlarge- 
ment and improvements of the White Lodge, now 
assigned for life to the ex-minister. Here Lord 
Sidmouth lived for more than forty years, not dying 
till 1844. At this residence he entertained almost 
all the notabilities of the times,* and amongst 
them Nelson, five weeks before the Battle of 
Trafalgar. The visit took place on the roth of 
September, 1805, and was made memorablé 
by an incident minutely described in Pellew’s 
** Life of Sidmouth,”* of which various versions 
have been given. Nelson was just now on 
shore, but waiting and watching for an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, and, full of the expected encounter, 
he explained to Lord Sidmouth his exact plan 
of attack, tracing it with his finger on a small 
study-table which stood near him. ‘“ There,” 
said the viscount, some time after, pointing to the 





1 ** Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” p. 63. 

2 “ Life of Sidmouth,” by Dean Pellew, vol. ili, p. 8s. 

3 Sir Walter Scott dined here 24th May, 1828. Lockhart's Life, ve# 
x, P. 243. 

4 Vol. iii, pp. 381, 2. 
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table, “is the table on which he drew the plan of 
the Battle of Trafalgar but five weeks before his 
death.” Immediately after recalling the incident 
his lordship had a brass plate inserted in the 
middle of the table, with an inscription upon it 
recording the incident, and this table is no doubt 
carefully treasure’ by his descendants. It appears 
that Nelson parted with his friend in the full 


the occupation of the Duke of Teck and the 
Princess Mary Adelaide, sister of the present 
Ranger, the Duke of Cambridge. 

We return now to the times of the Princess 
Amelia. The unfortunate proceedings already 
referred to have given occasion for representing 
the Princess as a woman with coarse associates 
and vulgar habits. But a careful examination of 





VIEW OF THE LAKES, WITH WHITE LODGE, IN RICHMOND PARK. 


expectation of never seeing him again. No doubt 
the viscount was an amiable and useful man, but 
probably there is no memorial of him more per- 
manent than the extensive game preserve in view 
of White Lodge, which is called Sidmouth Wood. 
To complete the history of this residence it may 
be added that it was occupied by her Majesty and 
her late consort for three months, when seeking, 
it is said, privacy after the death of the Duchess 
of Kent; and afterwards, for a short time, by the 


Prince of Wales! and his tutor, and it is now in | 





“2 See letter from Sir R. Owen, 1858, in Life of Frank Buckland, p. 94 


the nine volumes of Horace Walpole’s letters docs 
not support such an impression. She was cer- 
tainly not superior to the fashions and amuse- 
ments of “society” in those days, and was evi- 
dently an expert and habitual gambler, but, 
considering the times, she appears in these 
volumes as a very respectable lady. Let us deal 
gently with her memory, for the sake of her 
mother, Queen Caroline, to whom we owe S° 
much gratitude and honour. 








1887, 


2 See reference to the Princess, “* Quarterly Review,” April, 
Pp. 372- 
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This, then, was the royal personage who fought 
the battle on the side of private rights and inte- 
rests against those of the public. Who was the 
champion on the other side ? We have seen that 
even Charles 1 respected public right and con- 
venience, and that it was the popular Walpole 
who imposed conditions and restraints‘as to 
admission to the park. The Princess multiplied 
these, and regarded the park as her own exclu- 
sive property. Her friend Horace Walpole says, 
“The Princess shut up entirely the New Park 
except by giving very few tickets.”4 And her 
spirit in the manner of doing it was positively 
offensive, sparing neither poor nor rich, rank 
nor obscurity. ‘ Discontents,” adds Walpole, 
“of the nature of those about Windsor are spread- 
ing about.Richmond. Lord Brooke,? “who had 
taken the Duchess of Rutland’s at Petersham, 
asked fora key. The answer was (mind it, for it 
was tolerably mortifying to an earl) that the 
Princess had already refused one to my Lord 
Chancellor { Hardwicke }.” . This led first to a legal 
contest about the right of carriage-way, in which 
the Princess appears to have won the day.’ Sub- 
sequently came the people’s fight. It was not 
now a nobleman (Horace Walpole names the 
Duke of Newcastle) who stood up for public 
rights, but plain John Lewis, a brewer at Rich- 
mond. The original portrait of this valiant man 
is lost, but a large mezzotinto print of it is in the 
custody of a lineal descendant living in the town,* 
and from it many years ago an engraving was 
executed, and photographs since appear to have 
been taken of it. The present writer has been 
fortunate enough to secure one of these, and a 
woodcut from it is now submitted to the reader. 
As he notes the penetrating eye, the masterful 
nose, the resolute lips, and the sly humour about 
the mouth and chin, let us repeat the inscription 
which is below the portrait—‘‘ Be 1r REMEM- 
BERED, that to the steady perseverance of John 
Lewis, brewer at Richmond, Surrey, the right to 
a free passage through Richmond Park was 
recovered and established by the laws of his 
country (notwithstanding very strongly opposed), 
after being upwards of twenty years withheld from 
the people.” [The twenty years began with the 
restrictions of Walpole.] Then let him read the 
graphic story of the fight in “Gilbert Wakefield’s 
Memoirs.”* He knew Lewis well—and apparently 
also his brother, a physician and an author— 
and he introduces him with another hero, 





1 Quoted in ‘‘Greater London,” vol. ii, p. 352, but no reference is 
given, and the present writer cannot “‘ verify the quotation,” though he 
has searched for it in Horace Walpole’s letters. ‘The only like state- 
ment he can find is in vol. ii, where there is a capital story, illustrating 
the common saying of ‘* Diamond cut diamond.” 

2 Walpole’s Letters, vol. ii, p. 288. 

3 Manning (vol. iti, p. 696) enumerates among printed documents 
relating to Richmond “ Two historical accounts of the making New 
Forest in Hampshire by William the Conqueror, and Richmond New 
Park in Surrey by Charles 1. 8vo, Lond. 1750,” and remarks: ‘* The 
tract was published at the time when the Princess Amelia, being Ranger 
of Richmond Park, attempted to exclude all passengers, to which is 
prefixed an ill-designed plate, intended as a view of the park, encom- 
Passed by a wall, and several roads marked out. A breach is made in 
the wall, me which several persons, and among them a clergyman 
in his canonical habit, have gained admittance into the park. Some are 
waving their hats, while others are sitting on the wall.” Brayiley, 
Vol. iit, p. 69, says there were “‘ two or three suits.” 

4 Since this was written a copy has been presented to the Free 
Library, Richmond. 
® Vol. i, p. 357, etc. 











Timothy Bennett,! a cobbler at Hampton Wick, 
who won a like battle in relation to Bushy Park, 
as men whose “ memorable exertions will sanc- 
tify their remembrance to worshippers of liberty 
in ages yet unborn.” Of John Lewis he remarks, 
** This patriotic man was endowed with an extra- 
ordinary portion of strong native sense, and a 
fund of sarcastic humour, with a promptness of 
elocution in nervous and significant expression 
which has rarely been surpassed, in conjunction 
with a perfect command of temper.” 

The transactions and results belonging to this 
epoch in the history of Richmond Park have 
in them elements of universal interest. A brief 
review of them, with extracts from Gilbert Wake- 
field’s narrative, seems necessary to any history of 
the park. The contest began with respectful peti- 
tions to her Royal Highness. These were signed 
and sent to her, but she refused to receive them. 
They were then published in the public papers, 
but she heeded not public opinion. No doubt 
she had a good deal to say for her own view of 
the case. The park was Crown property, and she 
held it as representing the Crown, and it is pre- 
sumed its maintenance was not; as now, dependent 
on public taxation. The arrangements made by 
Charles 1 were privileges and favours. Had not 
Walpole, the Prime Minister of the people, re- 
garded them as such, and imposed conditions and 
restraints in reference to them? He claimed to 
do this because of what he had spent on the park. 
She, too, had enlarged the White Lodge? and 
improved the property generally, and particularly 
as to the Pen ponds and the bogs around them.* She 
was only emphatically asserting a principle already 
in force and accepted. As to ancient rights-of- 
way, the question had been before the law courts, 
and her contention was established. But then, 
on the other hand, the ancient rights of pathways 
across the park had not been before the courts. 
Even the Crown must accept property subject to 
such rights. The Princess was not wise enough 
to let sleeping dogs alone. One additional grain 
will turn the balance. One more stroke and the 
wincing jade may rear and throw the rider. She 
did not know that there was in Richmond a stout 
and brave man—a “village Hampden,” a patriot 
after the manner of Alfred, and Hereward, and 
Bruce, and William Tell. The well-to-do brewer, 
John Lewis, was as strong and mellow and stir- 
ring as his best brew, and he now comes to 
the front. He goes with a friend to Sheen Gate,* 
which was shut up, and under orders not to be 
opened to foot-passengers or carriages without 
a ticket, waits for the arrival of a privileged car- 
riage, and when Martha Gray, the gate-keeper, is 
closing the gate after the carriage has entered, 
he interposes and tries to get in. ‘* Where is 
your ticket?” she demands. ‘‘ What occasion 
for a ticket?” is the prompt reply. ‘ Anybody 
may pass through here.” ‘No, not without a 
ticket.” ‘“‘ Yes, they may, and I will.” ‘“ You 





1 There is also now his portrait in the Free Library, Richmond. 

2 Manning, vol. iii, p 302. 

3 Crisp’s *‘ Richmond, and its Inhabitants from the Olden Times,” 
1866. 
4 Manning, vol. iii, p. 303. 
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shan’t.” “I witt.” The woman pushes, Lewis 
suffers the door to be shut upon him, and brings 
his action, formally against Shaw, the Deputy 
Ranger, but really against her Royal Highness 
the Princess Amelia. 

The inscription under his portrait speaks of 
“very strongly opposed.” ‘There were not many 
(though there were some) to back the valiant 
brewer. Men feared an encounter with royalty. 
Had the Princess not already defeated the car- 
riage-people ? Could pedestrians expect to fare 
better? Three assizes lapsed without the trial 
coming on, for the summons of special jurymen 
had not brought a sufficient number. But at last 
the judge fined each absentee twenty pounds, and 
after a delay of two hours a jury was empanelled. 
Their names are given by Manning.’ In summing 
up, Sir Michael Foster declared for the plaintiff, and 
the verdict was given accordingly. It is stated in 
_ “Richmond Park” (1883), p. 8, that the judge was 
warmly praised by Lord Chancellor Thurlow, and 
his judgment pronounced by Lord Chief Justice de 
Gray “the Magna Charta of liberty of persons as 
well as of fortune.” 

Gilbert Wakefield adds: ‘‘ After the decision in 
his favour, Lewis was asked whether he would 
have a step-ladder to go over the wall or a door. 
He hesitated for some minutes, but reflecting 
that strangers might not be aware of the privilege 
of admission through a door, which could not 
stand open because of the deer; considering, 
also, that in process of time a bolt might be put 
to this door, and then a lock, and so his efforts 
gradually frustrated; sensible, too, that a step- 
ladder at the first inspection would signify its use 
to-every beholder, he preferred that mode of in- 
troduction. In mere spite the steps of the ladder 
were set at such a distance from each other as 
rendered it almost useless. At a subsequent 
period, when the same judge happened to go the 
Home Circuit, Lewis complained again to the 
Court. ‘ My lord,’ says he, ‘they have left such 
a space between the steps of the ladder that chil- 
dren and old men are unable to get up it.’ ‘I 
have observed it myself,’ says the honest justice ; 
‘and I desire, Mr. Lewis, that you would see it so 
constructed that not children and old men, but 
old women too, may be able to get up.’” Bravo! 
Sir Michael! This glorious triumph for public 
right and liberty has its permanent memorial in 
the name of the park gate leading out to Coombe 
and Wimbledon—“ The Ladder-Stile Gate.” The 
trial took place in April, 1758. It is said that 
the result so mortified the Princess that she forth- 
with retired from the Rangership. Whether this be 
true or not, Horace Walpole tells us (as we have 
seen) that she sold it to George 111, and that the 
Earl of Bute was by him appointed Ranger in 
1761. 

‘sgh Lewis was so impoverished by the ex- 
penses incurred in these legal proceedings that 
chiefly in consequence of them it was found 
necessary to provide for him by public subscrip- 
tion. Through the example and efforts of the 





1 Vol. iii, p. 303 ; but his date is 1754. 








Rev. Thomas Wakefield (brother of Gilbert) a 
competent annuity was secured for him, and this 
he lived to enjoy to the age of eighty years, 
dying in the year 1792.1 Richmond must never 
allow the name of John Lewis to die. Has 
it adequately commemorated his services and 
honoured his name ? 

We proceed to notice another celebrity be- 
longing to the history of the park. Reference 
has already been made to John, the second Duke 
of Argyll, in the inquiry as to the scene of the 
interview with Queen Caroline, described in “‘The 
Heart of Midlothian.” The reader was then re- 
minded that the visitors passed to this interview by 
way of the famous view from Richmond Terrace. 
In the description of the charming scene an ex- 
pression relating to the Duke occurs which is 
strikingly indicative of the general accuracy of 
the allusions of the great novelist. Sir Walter 
remarks of this view: ‘‘The Duke of Argyll was 
of course familiar with the scene.”? ‘Of course” 





THE SECOND DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


he was! The Duke was born at Ham House, 
one of the nearest objects of interest in view 
of the terrace, and was in fact the grandson of the 
haughty and beautiful Duchess of Lauderdale, 
whose occupation of it has made it famous.’ 
Nor was this all. The Duke lived and died 
(1743) at Sudbrook Park, which, though not 
actually a part of Richmond Park, adjoins it, 
and at one time incorporated in its grounds 
a considerable addition (one writer says 140 acres, 





1 Manning, vol. iii, p. 303, but other authorities give other dates. 
For the narratiye of similar characteristic action on behalf of the public 
the reader is referred to the pages in ‘‘ Wakefield's Memoirs already 
quoted from, where he will find that John Lewis was the means ‘4 
least delaying the execution of a project of George 11 for closing an 
appropriating anether public way, Love Ikane—between the Old Deer 
Park and Kew Gardens—eventually accomplished by Act of Parliament 
(Hrayley, vol. iii, p. 66). 

2 Black’s Ed., 1886, p. 378. 

3 Manning's History, vol. i, p. 368. 
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SHREW-MOUSE ASH. 


remarkable rooms erected by the Duke while the 
Argyll arms and other memorials still testify to 
his occupation of the mansion. This Duke of 
Argyll may be regarded as the most notable 
representative of a distinguished race. He was 
at the date of the scene depicted (1736) at the 
height of his fame and position, for he was Field- 
Marshal of Great Britain—the fitting climax of his 
career as a soldier. In 1719 he was created Duke 
of Greenwich, but was already an English peer, as 
Baron Chatham and Earl of Greenwich, having 
received the honour for furthering with his dis- 
tinguished brother Archibald, who became third 
duke, by their counsels and influence, the union 





1 “ Richmond Park,” by Nelson, 1883. 


but does not give his authority) from the park." 
These acres were restored, through purchase, 
long after the death of the Duke, but Sudbrook 
House still stands and flourishes, and contains 


_- 











of Scotland with England. This service, and 
others of like character, notwithstanding some 
inconsistencies, place him in the first rank asa 
statesman, even as he was as a warrior. Hence 


he 






SHEEN LODGE. 


the reference to him in the verses of his 
neighbour Pope.' 


** Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
Aad shake alike the senate and the field.” 





The speeches preserved in the Life of the 
Duke by Robert Campbell (1745) warrant the 
eulogy, and his fame both as warrior and orator 
is signalised by the splendid monument in 
Westminster Abbey. It is perhaps inits alle- 
gorical representations somewhat of an ex- 
aggeration, but the massiveness and beauty 
are unquestionable. The Duke is dying at 
the base of a pyramid, and around him as 
mourners are figures of Minerva, History, 
and Eloquence Canova is said to have remarked 
of the figure of Eloquence, ‘‘ That is one of the 
noblest statues I have seen in England.” ? 

This man of undoubted might adds, therefore, 
the lustre of his name to the arms and coronets 
which sparkle in the history of our park. He 
lived, however, not on its heights, but on its lowest 
level; and this is noticed, because it is remark- 
able to find (as is indicated by the present names 
of the lordly mansions which remain) that the 
nobles of olden times seemed to have preferred 
for their places of residence the . low-lying 
meadows and mild climate of Petersham to 
the more commanding and bracing summits of 
the neighbouring hill. This is seen also in the 





1 Quoted by Brayley, vol. iii, p. 127. 
8 “ Land we Live in,” vol. iv, p. 166. 
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sites of the palaces and monasteries of Richmond. 
Sudbrook House must, moreover, be remem- 
bered as having had drafted in a room adjoining 
the saloon erected by the great Duke the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the first Earl of Durham being at 
that date its occupant. 

In the same parish, and near Sudbrook, at the 
spot where now stand the, alas! dying cedars, 
which have been so long one of the giories of the 
park, stood Petersham Lodge. This was built on 
park land, ‘“‘a large slice of it”! having been 
granted for the purpose by James 11 to his wife’s 
nephew, the grandson of Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don. In 1721 the building was burnt down, but 
it was subsequently rebuilt, and became in 1790 
the property of the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William rv), who occasionally lived in it, and 
finally in 1834 it was purchased by the Crown for 
£14,500 from the executors of Lord Hunting- 
tower. The house was pulled down and the fifty- 
nine acres alienated from the park, restored, and 
cleared to a considerable -extent of the luxuriant 
timber, so as to form what is now the open and 
picturesque expanse of Petersham Park, a con- 
stant scene, during the summer months, of enjoy- 
ment for the Sunday Schools of the metropolis. 

Ascending from this portion of the park to 
Richmond Park proper we reach Pembroke Lodge 
(see p. 447) and its charming grounds. This, too, 
must be ever associated with a name which belongs 
to the history of England. In the plan of the park 
dated 1771 the spot is marked as the “ Mole- 
catchers” Lodge! Mr. Jesse tells us in his 
“Gleanings”? that in the loamy parts of the soil 
of the park the black mole is abundant (the present 
writer is informed that sometimes seventy or eighty 
have been trapped in one day), and that near Robin 
Hood Gate a nest of white or cream-coloured 
moles was once found. From the earliest period 
of the history of our park it has thus been 
necessary to have in it an official who may be 
regarded as ‘her Majesty’s molecatcher.” Mr. 
Jesse speaks of the entire class in terms of great 
respect. At the date mentioned ‘ Molecatcher’s” 
Lodge was occupied by a gamekeeper who had 
been in the household of George 11, and he let 
apartments in it to the Dowager Countess of 
Pembroke, who had been a reigning favourite in 
the Court of the King (George 11), and whose 
usual residence had been Pembroke Lodge on 
Richmond Green. Finding the house favourable 
to her health, she begged the house from the 
King. The building no doubt was enlarged for 
her use, and to it she transferred the name of her 





1 “Richmond Park,” by Nelson. 
2 Second series, p. 24. 








former residence, and here she lived till her death 
in 1831 at the age of ninety-four. The house was 
then occupied by the Earl of Errol, who had mar- 
ried Elizabeth Fitzclarence, one of the daughters 
of King William tv, when Duke of Clarence. In 
1847 it was assigged by the Queen to Lord John 
Russell, and it became his home, as Earl Russell, 
during his declining years, and here he died in 
1878. It is now occupied by his widow.’ It is 
enough to record of this honest and heroic states- 
man that on his monumental banner should be 
inscribed, ‘‘Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts,” 1828; ‘“‘The Reform Bill,” 1832; “The 
Municipal Corporation Acts,” 1835; ‘“‘The General 
Registration Act,” 1836; and ‘The Repeal of the 
Corn Laws,” for this was virtually settled when 
called for by his lordship in his celebrated ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Letter,” 1845. 

There are two other residences in the park which 
are in the gift of the Crown, Thatched House 
Lodge, occupied by the widow of the late General 
Sir Edward Bowater, and Sheen Lodge, originally 
a keeper’s hut, and subsequently, after sundry im- 
provements, occupied by Baron Adams, Lord High 
Commissioner of Scotland (who gave his name to 
the spring and pond opposite), and now the resi- 
dence in his oftum cum dignitate of Sir Richard 
Owen, C.B., F.R.S., the eminent anatomist, natu- 
ralist, and geologist. With such a name as the 
last of our series of distinguished names may we 
not proudly claim for Richmond Park the highest 
rank in all the celebrated parks of the world 
ancient or modern ? 
JOHN T. B3EIGHTON. 





t The present writer can never forget the interview at this residence 
with this venerable statesman with which he was honoured when he 
called upon him in the year 1871 to complete arrangements for the 
formak opening by his lordship of the new buildings of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Cdllege at Cheshunt. Did Earl Russell ever speak words 
mote weighty than when at the opening ceremony he said: ‘At the 
beginning of the teaching of our Lord and Saviour, when messengers 
were sent to Him from John the Baptist to ask who He was and what 
He was doing, He referred first to the miracles which He was Himself 
performing, which have long since passed away With the necessity for 
them, but He ended by saying, ‘ ‘And the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them, ’ That was what He pointed out as that which would remain 
for ever, and when He was about to depart from earth, when His work 
here was done, He said to His apostles and disciples, ‘Go, and preach 
to all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” Thus at the beginning of His course upon earth, and 
at the end when He was about to ascend to His Father in Heaven, He 
declared that the most sublime office which a human being could dis- 
charge was that of teaching the doctrines which He had taught, and 
pointing out the way which He had pointed out. Therefore it is that I 
say that those who are educated in this and similar places are about to 
assume a function than which there is nothing nobler upon earth”? 
Cheshunt College Report, 1871, p. 8. 


Errata in First Paper.—Footnote, p. 447, the date should be 1886. 
In the notes col. 1, p. 450, “4” should be x ; *‘ 1," 2; “2,” 3; and “3,” 
4. In the map, p. 449, “*Oak’s” should be Oak Lodge ; ** Adam’s,” 
Adams’ Pond; “Oliver's Mound,” Mount; ‘‘K. H. vitr Mound,” 
K. H. vut's Mound. For further illustration of the Map of 1637, and 
of the proceedings of the King, see Clarendon’s “ History of the 
Rebellion,” end of Book 1. (Oxon. Ed., one vol., 1843, p. 40). 
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THE GREATEST 


HEN, a month or so ago, Mr. Adderly and his 
\ fellow-workers at the East End of London, 
appealed to cricketers to come and encourage the 
multitude to take an interest in the best of our 
manly sports, and a similar request was made on 
behalf of the pupil teachers, many worthy folk 
seem to have been much exercised in mind. For 
the first time it dawned on them that people 
required looking after in their pastimes as well as 
in their studies; and that health of muscle and 
brain is best promoted by earnest occupation in- 
stead of a general loafing about and doing nothing 
well. 

Games can teach lessons, and the lessons that 
can be learnt from such a game as cricket were 
clearly hinted at in the appeal from the pupil 
teachers. To play honestly and fairly, to treat an 
opponent with courtesy, to practise discipline and 
under all circumstances persevere to the end, what- 
ever that end may be, and to respect an umpire’s 
decision although it may be wrong—these things 
do not come to all men without effort. ‘‘ Let us 
learn them by example,” said the teachers “and 
by example teach them to our pupils!” There is 
more in this of masters being their pupils’ play- 
fellows than is at first apparent; and the mare 
men we have of the stamp who can bring their 
pupils and congregations along with them in 
i? leisure hours the better for the nation will it 

e. 

Man must play; let us help him to play wisely. 
During the last twenty years the people’s pastimes 
have undergone a welcome change. With the 
revival of athleticism there has been_a decline, not 
only comparative but actual, of the sports wherein 
the hard work is done by deputy. Cock-fighting 
has gone, prize-fighting is dead, and horse-racing, 
notwithstanding the fuss it makes, is retrograde, 
with fewer horses in training, fewer meetings, 
and a decline in the value of stakes. Other 
pastimes have risen to take the places of these, 
and among these the best and most flourishing is 
cricket. For this there are two reasons. Firstly, 
it is a strictly organised game with unmistakable 
tules and an obvious method of scoring its 
points. Secondly, it has produced a player who 
has excelled all others in a way that no other 
player has excelled in any other sport. Wherever 
our language is spoken the name of Dr. W. G. 
Grace is familiar, and the desire to emulate his 
deeds with bat and ball has given more life to the 
game and made more cricketers than all the books 
put together. 

There is no greater incentive to progress than 
the endeavour to improve on the record. And 
Dr. Grace’s record is a brilliant one. During 
his career he has made in all matches consider- 
ably over 50,000 runs! More than one hundred 
and thirty times has he made over 100 runs in an 
Innings, twelve times has he made over 200, three 


: > 
times has he made over 300, and once he made 400! 

















OF CRICKETERS. 


In the best of the matches, those recognised as 


| first-class by the cricket authorities, he has during 


the twenty-three years made over 30,000 runs, at 
an average of over forty-four per innings. In 
1871 his average in first-class matches reached 
seventy-eight, the highest ever known. Previous 
to the achievements of his brother, E. M. Grace, 
twenty runs per innings were thought remarkable. 
It was “W. G.” who raised the tide mark to the 
thirty at which it now stands in the cricket 
annuals. 

But in the cricket world there is even a better 
test of merit. The great contest of each year is 
that between Gentlemen and Players. Until the 
rising cricketer has been chosen to do battle in 
one of the elevens in that match his claim to 
recognition as a really first-class player is not 
admitted. What has W. G. Grace done in Gen- 
tlemen and Players? His first appearance was 
in 1865, before he was seventeen, he being the 
youngest ever chosen in either of the teams. This 
first match was at the Oval, the second being a 
week afterwards at Lord’s, when, for the first time 
sor twelve years, the Gentlemen won. Including 
the 1865 and 1886 scores he has since made in 
these annual trials of cricket skill no less than 
3,529 runs, being over 2,000 more than the total 
made by any other Gentleman or Player. And 
these 3,500 odd runs have been made at an 
average of forty-five per innings, which is fifteen 
per cent. higher than that of any other man who 
at any time has played in these matches. 

County cricket has yielded similarly astonishing 
results. Out of the 47,311 runs gained by the 
Gloucestershire eleven since it started into life in 
1870, W. G. Grace has made 10,826! And oi the 
county wickets taken he claims 254. In first-class 
matches of all kinds he has taken 2,000 wickets. 
But these figures must here suffice us. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy thing after all is that his 
strength and skill should have kept up as they 
have done. In 1886, in his thirty-eighth year, his 
aggregate score was greater than at any time 
during the last ten years; and in 1887 he is still 
making his hundreds. A falling off there has 
been, but it is a slight one. Never had man such 
a cricket life before, but then never did cricket 
flourish as it does now. 

Those who care to follow his career year by 
year will find it all duly set out in Mr. Brownlee’s 
recent biography,’ which has been issued “ by 
authority,” so that the figures and statements may 
be taken as accurate. The very briefest of sum- 
maries is enough for us. 

William Gilbert Grace was born on July 18, 
1848, at Downend, a village some three miles out 
of Bristol on the north-eastern side. Cagming of 
a cricketing family, with a father and mother in- 





1 W. G. Grace: a Biography. By W. M. Brownlee. London: 
Iliffe and Son. 
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terested as much in their sons’ sports as studies, 
every chance was given him and his brothers to 
excel in manly exercises; and of the four boys 
three will always be remembered. ‘“‘ W. G.” was 
the fourth son; the third was Edward Mills, 
familiarly known as “E. M.,” and the fifth was 
George Frederick, ‘‘ G. F.,” who died under such 
sad circumstances half a dozen years ago. These 
are the ‘‘ Three Graces of the Crease,” of whom, 
like “the Three Studds that give a bold front,” 
facetiousness has fully availed itself. 

Gilbert Grace was from his childhood a skilful 
wielder of the bat; and, as an all-round cricketer 
he was at all ages the best of his age. And in 
other ways—running, hurdle-racing, steeple-chas- 
ing, and what not—he managed very early to 
distinguish himself. It was in 1864, when he 
was in his fifteenth year, that he first came 
before the public. On the 11th and 12th of 
July in that year he appeared as one of the 
South Wales Club, playing against Surrey, at 
Kennington Oval. He made 5 runs in the first 
innings, and 38 in the second. The South Wales 
team then journeyed to Brighton to play the 
Gentlemen of Sussex, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of the same month. The captain, thinking he 
had found a better man, requested “‘the boy 
Grace” to stand out of the match, this was 
objected to, and, going in third, “‘ the boy” made 
170 runs, and in the second innings carried out 
his bat for 56. This was the first great score of 
“W. G.,” the first of the hundred and thirty cen- 
turies we have mentioned. The same year he 
made another hundred, and next year he leapt 
into first-class cricket with such startling results. 
As old J. C. Shaw said on a memorable occasion, 
‘Well, young gentlemen, it’s like this, I puts the 
ball where I pleases, and Mr. Grace puts it where 
he pleases.” 

In 1866, on the 30th July, he played a magni- 
ficent innings of 224 not out for England against 
Surrey; this was the largest score then made on 
that famous ground, and the cheering that greeted 
it was such as to even reach Mr. Spurgeon’s taber- 
nacle! Surrey was then in its prime, and held 
the position to which it is again attaining after a 
long eclipse. Of the merit of the innings there 
was no question; to go in fifth wicket and carry 
out the bat for over 200 runs was a complete 
extinguisher on the glories of Messrs. Jupp 
and Humphrey, who in those days blocked and 
chopped in a style that was simply maddening 
to the impatient spectators— from another 
county. 

In 1868 he did what had only once been done 
before, and has never been done again. Ina 
first-class match he scored over a hundred runs in 
each innings! In 1817, Sussex, with the famous 
squire and W. Lambert, totalled 292 in a first 
innings, and 445 in the second, Lambert claiming 
107 of the first total, and 157 of the second. This 
was a feat “‘never to be excelled,” and it remained 
untouched for fifty years and more, when, in the 
Canterbury week of 1868, South of the Thames 
played North of the Thames, and “ W. G.,” as 
he had then begun to be called, made 130 out of 
267, and 102 not out, out of 192. 








In 1869 he joined the Marylebone Cricket Club, 
and signalised his first year of membership by four 
innings over a hundred. The next year he again 
sent the Oval world into raptures by scoring 215 
for Gentlemen against Players, the largest score 
ever made by amateur or professional in this 
match; and on the 15th of July he and B. B. 
Cooper, at the Oval, made 283 runs for the 
first wicket, the best still on record. The next 
year he “soared out of all reason,” as one reporter 
had it; twice scoring over 200 runs and eight 
times over 100, totalling 3,696 runs for 63 innings! 
His highest was 268 for South against North, at 
the Oval. It was H. H. Stephenson’s benefit, 
and great was the crowd’s disappointment when 
the champion was given out first ball leg before 
wicket to J.C. Shaw. But in the second innings 
he made amends, hitting 268 runs out of 426 in 
five hours! A clergyman had come a hundred 
and sixty miles to see him play. He was dis- 
gusted with the first innings but delighted with 
the second. “In our part,” he remarked, “we 
cannot understand how it is done.” A fortnight 
afterwards, in Gentlemen and Players at Brighton, 
Shaw again got rid of the champion first bali, 
and again the second innings repaid the misad- 
venture ; it realised 217 runs hit at the rate of 
over a hundred an hour! The same year at 
Trent Bridge, in the match against Nottingham- 
shire, there was a query from the crowd, “‘ Why 
didn’t you make the hundred, sir? It hasn't 
been done in a first-class match here.” “All 
right, I will do it next innings!”—and he 
did. 

Next year was also a remarkable one. Eight 
times did he score over the hundred. For the first 
time he played at Sheffield in a county match, and 
made himself memorable to “ the blades” by hit- 
ting clean out of their ground up the back streets, 
and claiming 150 runs before his wicket fell. The 
remarks of the Yorkshiremen were quoted at 
length; one of them has survived even to these 
days. ‘He dab ’em but seldom, and when he do 
dab ’em he dab’em for foor!” Later on in this 
year he was the bright particular star of Fitzge- 
rald’s Canadian team. Landing at Quebec, Lord 
Dufferin, then governor-general, came to welcome 
them. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, and 
Hamilton, were all visited and played against; 
then the border was crossed and New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston duly visited, met, and de- 
feated, and the team returned in triumph, Grace’s 
total being 540 runs at 49 per innings, the highest 
average ever obtained in America or in any over- 
sea expedition. 

In 1873 the scoring at home was as high as 
ever, and at the year’s close W. G. started in 
command of the third team outward bound to the 
Antipodes. Matches were played at Melbourne, 
Ballarat, Stawell, Warrnambool, Sydney, Bathurst, 
Sandhurst, and Castlemaine, Launceston and 
Hobart, and Kadina and Adelaide, the result 
being ten matches won and three lost out 0 
fifteen played. Again he was a long way ahead 
in the averages, scoring 758 runs at an average of 
thirty-nine, which is the highest average obtained 
in any of these Australian outings. 
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In 1874 he scored over 100 a dozen times, and 
his average in first-class matches was fifty-three. 
In 1875 he scored seven times over the hundred. 
In 1870 he stood as usual alone as the only bats- 
man who exceeded 2,000 runs during the year, 
and his batting showed 2,622 runs for 46 innings, 
at an average of 62! In July he scored 400, the 
greatest innings ever hit in a public match, and 
which was hit against twenty-two of Great Grimsby. 
At Canterbury, in August, he scored 344, the 
highest score ever hit for the M.C.C., and the 
highest ever obtained in a first-class match, the 
highest up to then having been the 278 credited 
to Mr. Ward, m.p., at Lord’s, in 1820, when the 
famous cricketer Fuller Pilch made his first 
appearance on the Metropolitan ground. The 
same month as the 344 he scored 318, the highest 
score ever obtained in a county match, it being 
hit against Yorkshire at Cheltenham. In the 
fifteen days, from the 3rd to the 19th of August, 
he made 1,164 runs, which is by far the greatest 
feat in cricket annals. With it we will at present 
end our roll of “honours.” His deeds during the 
last ten years against the Australians and others 
are familiar wherever King Willow sleeps in the 
green baize tree. 

There were brave men before this cricket Aga- 
memnon, but not many. There had not been time 
to produce them, for it is only within the last 
quarter century that crickct has become in truth 
the national game. This year the members of 
the Marylebone Cricket Club celebrated their 


centenary, and cricket as a real living popular 
game goes very little further back than the 
foundation of its leading club. We hear of the 
first, and worst, of our Princes of Wales amusing 
himself as a ‘“‘creageter” and drawing five pounds 
‘*ad creag et alios ludos per vices;” but it is not 
till four hundred and fifty years afterwards that 
‘“‘creag” comes forth in the garb of cricket; and 
it is not until the days of the Hambledon and the 
Three Parishes that we get within measurable dis- 
tance of the modern game. Since then the growth 
has been steady and increasingly rapid. And many 
have been its famous players now sinking into 
oblivion as their record is eclipsed, for every seven 
years gives another cricket generation. William 
Ward, Lord Frederick Beauclerk, Nyren, Jenner, 
Small, Lambert, the B.’s, and their kin are almost 
forgotten; Fuller Pilch, and Alfred Mynn, and 
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Lillywhite, are rarely spoken of; Hayward, and 
Griffith, and Parr, and Carpenter are now but 
names; and others there are still amongst us 
of whose past deeds the playing generation takes 
no heed. It was with the Graces that the game 
began its present lease of life. ‘“ E. M.” led off 
with such triumphs of the bat as fairly appalled 
the Pavilion fathers, and set every schoolboy 
dreaming of making the hundred in two dozen 
hits. ‘“*W.G.” followed and overshadowed his 
brother, carrying on the record and holding it 
still. Round him, ready to take up the running is 
the third circle of cricketers he has seen; and at 
the head of the batsmen is Mr. W. W. Read. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S SOIREE. 


HE Royal Society’s soirée at Burlington House 
is not only a great social event of the London 
season. The rooms are on these occasions 

a gallery of the newest and most momentous 
discoveries, inventions, and advances in science 
which have marked the year. The severest of the 
sciences assume a social aspect, and their greatest 
living exponents are present with their trophies 
around them, ready to give all information to the 
uninitiated. 

It is the ‘Ladies’ Night,” and we join the 
throng and try to make the tour of the rooms. 
One of the first exhibits to attract our attention is 
Mr. E. B. Poulton’s collection of-mimicking cater- 
pillars. These insects, when you approach them, 
are acutely conscious of your presence. They 
cease moving, make themselves perfectly rigid, 
and look exactly like twigs of trees, the mimicry 
extending even to the minute tubercles, or swel- 
lings, which mark an embryo shoot. Some of 
them had been put in boxes with coloured in- 
terlors, and they had actually changed their 
native black colour to that of their surround- 
ings, the chrysalids from gold-lined boxes coming 
out gold-colour. By such “ protective mimicry” 


they must often escape the observation of sharp- 
eyed birds, who would otherwise find them a sweet 





morsel. Strange to say, the colouring influence is 
not exercised through the eyes of the insect, but 
through the skin. The creature, when exposed in 
a partitioned box to two opposite colours, takes 
on the colour of the rearward partition, which is 
entirely shut off from the visual organs. 

Close at hand, Mr. Norman Lockyer shows us, 
by suitable apparatus, one of the later stages in 
the life of a star, or sun ; its progress from a high 
temperature to a comparatively cool temperature 
—from a blue colour to a red colour—and the 
gradual dimming of its atmosphere with the car- 
bon vapours which mark its decadence, and 
threaten its ultimate extinction in the firmament. 

Such, according to the new astronomy, appears 
to be the natural history of every star. Thus, the 
universe abounds with dark orbs which have 
already cooled down, and only make themselves 
known to us by regularly eclipsing other orbs 
around which they revolve. . Spectroscopically 
Mr. Lockyer’s experiments demonstrate the diffe- 
rence between “line” spectra (as seen in our 
own sun) and “fluted” spectra, the latter being 
caused by the carbon vapours of the red decadent 
stars, such as a Herculis, and g Pegasi. 

But we must pass on, giving just a glance at a 
wonderful collection of miniature windmills, or 
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, - 
rather radiometers, whose vanes are revolving 
merrily under an invisible bombardment of mole- 


cules. These vanes are made of minerals which 
phosphoresce brilliantly under the electric stimulus. 
A more startling exhibition of what can be done 
in vacuum tubes, highly exhausted, is shown by 
Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., who is a veritable “ past- 
master” in the art of electric irradiation. Mr. 
Crookes is not content with an ordinary vacuum ; 
he so discharges the residual air in the glass-tube 
that its pressure is at length less than the fifty- 
millionth of the earth’s atmosphere. Moreover, 
his electric bombardment is generated by an in- 
duction coil of sixty miles of wire. No wonder 
the ladies around are delighted at the brilliancy 
which diamonds, sapphires, and rubies assume 
under such a stimulus. ‘ That’s worth £15,000!” 
exclaimed a well-known Bond Street jewel mer- 
chant, as a sapphire in one of the tubes suddenly 
blazed out with a supernatural light. ‘ Now it’s 
only worth £2,000!” he added, when it died 
down to its ordinary hue, the electricity being 
withdrawn. 

To make the invisible become visible is one of 
the feats of modern science, and this achievement 
is cleverly shown by Professor Riicker. The pas- 
sage of light through lenses is often pictured in 
diagrams; the convergence or divergence of the 
rays to or from a focus is familiar to us all in 
theory. But did any of us ever actually see the 
physical process? Mr. Riicker shows it on a large 
scale. In a glass case, some yards in length, he 
introduces a small quantity of smoke. Lenses are 
arranged at various distances, a beam of light is 
brought to bear, and instantly there is seen darting 








into the smoke the long angles of converged light, 
with their respective foci, which hitherto we have 
only seen in the pages of our text books. By 
similarly filling another closed glass chamber with 
a faint cloud, Mr. Riicker gives us a wonderful 
imitation of the colours of the setting sun. By 
altering the molecular composition of the cloud, 
he manages to scatter the blue waves and to 
transmit only the redder light which produces the 
sunset colours. 

We have only time for a glance at Professor G. 
H. Darwin’s model of the probable shape of a 
nebula in the second stage of its existence—the 
stage of rotation in a fluid condition, through 
which many of the great gas-clouds in the hea- 
vens may now be slowly passing. The double 
spindle-shape in the model is very notable. 

But it would bea mistake to conclude that a 
Royal Society’s soirée is all severe science, how- 
ever wonderful. The sight of a group of ladies 
and gentlemen clustered at one end of the archives 
room tells quite a different story. We join them, 
and find ourselves listening by telephone to the 
musical performance in the Savoy Theatre—in 
fact to the strains of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Rud- 
digore.” At another telephone we listen to a 
cornet solo, played at the far end of the wire at 
Brighton. It might well be in the next room. 

We left Burlington House with the feeling that 
there is such a thing, after all, as social science, 
and that its eminent exponents on such occasions 
as these do admirable service, not only to the 
guests of the evening, but to the larger circle out- 
side who may only read so brief a memoir as this. 

H. W. 
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SHRIMP FISHING. 


HE Thames has one fishing-village, and that 
is Leigh. And very picturesque Leigh looks 
when seen from the heights of Hadleigh 

Castle, which, with Cooling across the stream, 
was once the outermost gate-tower of London. To 
the left is Southend, with its long thin pier; beyond 
is the Nore lightship, the only stationary object 
amid the widespread fleet of inward and outward 
bounders ; in the distance over the grey water is 
the purple shore of Kent, and in the foreground 
below is the lofty tower of St. Clement’s, with the 
few houses clustering close, and then straggling 
down and fringing the waterside, where a dozen 
trim fishing-boats are seemingly just settling on 
the mud. There is nothing Thames-like about 
Leigh, it seems to have drifted into the river till 
the next tide takes it back again. 

It may be objected that since Leigh catches 
nothing but shrimps it is not in the true sense a 
fishing-village at all. But here the scientific must 
really give place to the commercial ; shrimps may 
not be fish, but they are certainly fished for, and 
that is sufficient warrant for the use of our present 
participle. The shrimp is, of course, a crustacean, 








a cousin, many times removed, of the crab and the 
lobster, and the famous crayfish, of whom Pro- 
fessor Huxley has written so admirably and ex- 
haustively ; but we need not dwell on the fact, or 
generalise him at length into the macrourans and 
decapodans.- He is, however, well worth looking 
at unboiled, if he would only keep still!—a greyish, 
almost white, transparent little lobster, with five 
pairs of crawling limbs, three pairs of maxillipeds, 
two pairs of maxilla, one pair of mandibles, two 
pairs of antennz, and one pair of eyes, while 
behind his crawling limbs are six segments of his 
body, each with a pair of swimming limbs, the 
sixth pair being longer than the rest, and with the 
telson giving the powerful driving apparatus that 
never seems to tire. This is Crangon vulgaris, 
the true shrimp, the “fine large shrimp, fine 
brown un!” of the streets. The pink shrimp, 
or red shrimp, is “ only a relation;” he belongs 
to another family, his name being Panda/us annu- 
licornis, and he can be recognised at once by his 
much longer second pair of antenne, and the beak 
between his eyes. In another notable respect he 
differs from his brown cousin; in Crangom the 
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front crawling limbs are pincer-shaped; in Pan- 
dalus there is no trace of this chelate form; 
whereas in Palemon, which is the prawn’s family, 
the two first pairs of crawling limbs end in nip- 
pers. As Crangon swims he is whitish, milky ; 
as Pandalus swims he is reddish-grey with red 
spots, which during the boiling process spread all 
over the body. But Pandalus and Crangon are 
rarely caught together; one is a comparatively 
deep water native, the other delights in sandy 
shores and long shoal stretches where the tide- 
sweep is measurable by miles; and where the 
sand is there is he, all round the coast, on the 
east or west, in the Wash, or in Morecambe Bay, 
and even across the Atlantic along the whole 
littoral from North Carolina to Labrador. 

Morecambe is the most productive of the 
shrimp grounds, and supplies not only the north 
and west of England, but frequently sends its 
surplus take to London. Leigh, however, is the 
mainstay of the metropolitan shrimp trade, not so 
profitable a trade to the Leigh men as it might be, 
to judge from the fact that out of the four shillings 
paid for the gallon at Billingsgate the fisherman 
gets threepence! Fifteen hundred per cent. to 
the carrier and the middleman ! 

Handy, well-found, smart-looking boats are the 
new ones of Leigh. About thirty-two feet over 
all, with a shortish bowsprit and mainsail, with 
taunt mast, and carrying a big square-header even 
in a stiff breeze, they look, it must be confessed, 
as though they were fit for something better than 
shrimping. But the Thames mouth is a dangerous 
cruising ground, and the most has to be made of 
its fitful winds and snatches of open water amid 
the ever-passing crowd of hurrying ships, to say 
nothing of the shrimper having to keep in the 
shallows, where an unhandy craft might at any 
moment run aground and lay useless for the tide, 
even if she sustained mo damage. 

It is this necessity of quickness in manceuvring 
that has deprived these boats of their mainbooms 
and brought the sheet direct from the sail on to 
the traveller at the extreme aft. And the handling 
of the nets is not easy, for, considering the size of 
the boat, they are large. They are beam trawls 
with a second beam below instead of a ground 
rope, the beam being of oak nine feet long, two 
and a half inches thick, and three and a half 
inches wide, weighted with five-and-twenty pounds 
of lead run into Spaces along the upper side. The 
upper beam—the ordinary beam of the trawl—is 
only six feet long, and it is kept apart from the 
lower beam by a stout stick lashed to its centre. 
The mouth of the trawl is thus always open as it 
is dragged over the sand, no matter how shallow 
the water may be. In the mouth of such a river 
as the Thames there is a great accumulation of 
rubbish, in whose traces as fossils of the coming 
sandstones the geologist of the distant future may 
perhaps be interested. To leave as much of this 
undisturbed and out of the net as possible, a 
simple device is resorted to. The rope of the 
fine-meshed bag-net does not come quite down to 
the lower boom; and between is a space through 
which, after being scraped up by the boom, the 
rubbish may be left behind. This gap not only 















keeps the net fairly clear of rubbish, but it makes 
the most of that strange propensity of the shrimp 
to rise at the slightest sound or tremor. As the 
boom is dragged along by the boat above, the 
surface of the sand is scraped, and the noise and 
vibration send up the shrimps, who just rise high 
enough to be caught in the advancing net. Alas! 
poor Crangon! His fate is to be boiled alive ! 

Each boat has three of these nets, which are 
kept under water for very short periods, rarely 
exceeding an hour at a time, and often not being 
allowed to scrape below for more than ten 
minutes. When it comes to deck the weeds are 
culled out, and the rubbish that may have been 
rescued from the “ignoring water” is promptly 
thrown back again. Then the shrimps are sho- 
velled out and thrown against wire screens of 
different meshes, so as to separate them. Such 
as pass through are under Conservancy size, and, 
dead or alive—generally dead—are shovelled over- 
board. The size of the mesh depends on the 
season. In August, September, and October the 
shrimp is always at his smallest, and then the 
finer sieves are used to sort him out from his 
youthful companions. Sometimes ordinary hand- 
sieves are used; and sometimes, as the harvest 
fails, the ordinary wading-net takes the place of 
the sailing-trawl. 

The wading-net is a common object of the sea- 
shore. Who has not tried it, and gone a-fishing 
with its model in vain? Who has not watched 
the silent fisherman drive it in front of him as he 
noiselessly tramps through the rising tide, coming 
closer and closer in shore as he skirts the coast, 
keeping the water constantly below the level of 
his knee? See how stolidly intent he is on no- 
thing at all! Can anything be easier? Try it in 
early morning, or at dewy eve, or under the midday 
sun ; be as silent as you like and lift your feet as 
gingerly as if you were treading through treacle. 
Have you caught anything ? 

Better far try a cruise in a shrimp boat, and 
secure an added glory from your assistance. It 
is very seldom that the trawl will come aboard 
without something in it—and no thanks to you! 
All the way from Hope Point to Herne Bay the 
Leigh fisherman reckons as his “ ground,” some 
thirty-five miles in all, and of every yard of 
this ground the depth and shrimp-producing 
properties he knows. Take the helm, and he 
will only be too glad to give it you providing 
you promptly obey his orders; and even in the 
roughest weather the secret of freedom from 
sickness is the having something to keep the 
mind constantly occupied; so that he and you 
will be glad of the work. Watch how the drag of 
the trawl affects the boat, and notice how at every 
freshening of the breeze the big topsail brings your 
craft up and fights against the net under water. 
Then as the trawl comes up make yourself look 
small, and let the slop have plenty of sea room! 
Stick to the helm, and let the shrimpers do the 
culling and sifting, and throwing into the well; 
and if the boat has a copper on board let the pro- 
fessionals have their own way. There are other 
reasons besides those inspired by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals that should 
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induce you to give the copper a wide berth. 
And in truth there is little cruelty in the boiling, 
for the instant poor Crangon touches the hot water 
life departs from him—if it has not left him in 
the trawl. 

Should the copper not be aboard, the spoil will 
find its place in the well, and if anything of an 
average catch rewards you the well will soon 
begin to thicken. When you reach Leigh it will 
astonish you. Multitudes of moving forms gliding 
about, thin and transparent, most shadowy and 
unnatural, each seeming but a spirit of a shrimp ! 
Then you will see the wholesale boiling, when the 
ghost will cloud and solidify into the fine brown 
friend of the hawkers. 

At the bottom of the well you may find several 
coats of armour which the shrimps have thrown 
off in their terror. For the shrimp, like all 
crustaceans, casts his shell. His coat does not 
grow as he does. It hardens round him, 
becomes too tight for him, and has to be dis- 
carded for a new one. In his youth he soon out- 
grows his clothes, but as he gets on in years his 
changes of apparel become less frequent. As a 
rule his “‘ ecdysis,” or ‘‘ exuviation,” or getting 
out of his old suit, takes place in March, April, 
and May, when many of the empty casts can be 
noticed on the beach washed up by the tide. 

The crayfish moults eight times in the first twelve 
months of its life. The first moult occurs on the 
tenth day after it is hatched; the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth take place at intervals of from 
twenty to twenty-five days during July, August, and 
September. Then comes a rest, and the youthful 
crayfish stops his eager growth until the following 
May. Then he moults in June and in July. In 
his second year he moults in August, September, 
May, June, and July. In his third year he moults 
only in July and September. Then he is full 
grown. Henceforth he moults twice each year, 
once in June or July, once in August or Septem- 
ber; while the female crawfish moults only once 
a year in August or September. 








How often the shrimp moults is not known, but 
the way in which he does it under ordinary cir- 
cumstances can be guessed from Reaumur’s ob- 
servations on his crayfish ally. He begins by 
stretching and rubbing his limbs one against the 
other, and without changing his place flourishes 
each separately. Then he throws himself on his 
back, bends his tail and stretches it out again, 
while he vibrates his antenne. He is evidently 
breaking himself away from his incr contact, and 
giving his limbs play in their loosened sheaths. 
Then he begins to draw his limbs up into his 
body, so that the body seems to grow in size ; 
and if one of the claws be broken off it will be 
found to be empty! The soft part joining the 
hinder end of the carapace with the first ring of 
the abdomen gives way, and the body begins to 
protrude. It is covered with the new soft integu- 
ment whose dark-brown colour is distinguishable 
at once from the old greenish-brown shell. Then 
the crayfish rests for a time, for the process is an 
exhausting one, and often is fatal. Then the 
agitation of the limbs and body begins again, 
the carapace is forced upwards and forwards by 
the protrusion of the body, and remains fixed only 
about the mouth. Then the head is drawn back- 
wards and the eyes go with it out of their old 
case; then the legs are pulled out one by one, 
and sometimes alimb gives way and is left behind 
in its sheath! When the legs are out the cray- 
fish pulls his head and limbs right out of their 
former clothes, and with a sudden spring forward, 
and an extension of his abdomen, leaves his old 
skeleton on the ground, looking as active and 
lifelike as if it still contained him! Flabby and 
soft, and with a coat like wet paper, the crayfish 
lays himself down to rest, and by the third day at 
the outside he is the possessor of “a suit alike” 
as hard as his old one. 

As it is with the crayfish so it is with the 
shrimp. What a pity it is that he cannot be 
caught for the table at the moment his ecdysis is 
complete! 














THE CORAL REEFS OF ENGLAND. 


BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 


THIRD PAPER. 


CRETACEOUS CORALS. 


N our travels from the borders of the Irish 
Channel towards London we have now passed 
over all the formations of solid hard rock, and 

reached the chalk which forms the Chiltern Hills 
with greensand along their base. In the latter, and 
specially in the commons between the Great West- 
ern line and the town of Faringdon in Berk- 
shire, there are very numerous small excavations 
which disclose a bed of exquisite coral, not rising 
into a reef it is true, but well worthy of note. 

‘There are, however, remains of a small reef in 
the lower greensand wf the Haldon Hills, the 
down crossed by the Torquay turnpike road, now 
merely a heath-crowned summit in the landscape, 
but once exposed as a reef in the ocean. 

There are seventy-six species of corals enume- 
rated from the Cretaceous strata. 

The Corallian origin of the splendid scenery of 
the Dolomite Mountains is asserted by Baron Rich- 
tofen in a work published in 1860; it was more fully 
developed and illustrated inthe great work of Von 
Mojoisoves, ‘‘ The Dolomite Reefs of South Tyrol 
and Venetia,” and is explained in Gilbert and 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Dolomite Mountains,” 1864. But 
Professor Bonney is understood to differ in toto 
from the learned Germans. If the former opinion 
be correct, then these most picturesque mountains 
must be classed among the Coralline works of the 
Cretaccous period. 


TERTIARY CORALS. 


In the early part of the tertiary period, vast 
coral reefs are found of which the remains are now 
visible in central and southern Europe, in Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, and parts of India. The madrepores, 
in these beds connect ancient with modern forms, 
though the species are different. In our own 
island on arriving at the Pliocene, the Suffolk crag, 
we find exquisite corals, but mostly of the single 
kinds. We have left behind for the time the 
great reef builders, which, however, reappear in 
different species at the present time, and daily 
add to the solid bulk of mother earth. The ter- 
tiary corals are for the most part not massive; the 
Suffolk crag shows a number of most interesting 
species, and among them a red coral, the first of 
the kind now so much prized. 


LIFE AND DEATH ON THE REEPS. 


Mr. Gosse thus describes a modern coral reef: 

‘**In coasting along a tropical coral reef the 
extreme clearness of the water permits the coral 
shrubs and groves to be distinctly seen which rise 
from the blue transparent depths. They take 








various forms, some massive with wandering chan- 
nels over the rounded surface, some forming 
honeycombed blocks formed by the union of their 
plates at various angles, many growing like trees 
or shrubs with leafless branches more or less rami- 
fied, and with the twigs more or less slender or 
pointed, or thick and rounded. 

Under water the whole surface is covered with 
a layer of jelly-like flesh of many brilliant colours, 
formed by the crowding together of the original 
tiny polypi, which protrude their slender tentacles 
and expanding discs from the individual cells. 
Even when severed, the branches are exquisitely 
beautiful so long as they retain the faint purple 
halo that plays round their ivory tips, but which 
soon vanishes. A rude touch beneath the water 
will cause the lovely brilliant crimson orange and 
emerald green to disappear by the withdrawal of 
the alarmed polypi, but they soon protrude again, 
and expand in their original loveliness.” 

This description is equally poetical with one 
which we will borrow from Montgomery’s Pelicam 
Island : 


‘* For every tempest threw fresh wrecks upon it, 
Sand from the shoals, dead sloughs, sea monsters’ bones, 
Whales stranded in the shallow, hideous weeds, 
Hurled out of darkness by the upheaving surges : 
These, with unutterable relics more, 
Heaped the rough surface, till the various mass, 
By nature’s chemistry combined and purged, 
Had buried the bare rock in crumbling mould, 
Not unproductive, but from time to time 
Impregnated with seeds of plants, and rife 
With embryo animals, or torpid forms 
Of reptiles, shrouded in the clefts of trees, 
From distant lands, with branches, foliage, fruit, 
Plucked up and wafted hither by the flood, 
Death’s spoils, and life’s hid treasures, thus enriched 
And colonised the soil ; no particle 
Of meanest substance but in course was turn’d 
To solid use or solid ornament.” 


The solitary corals are found singly among peb- 
blesand sea-shells, whilst the stony polypi are found 
in large masses. Miss Gordon Cumming, in one 
of her charming books, ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,” thus 
describes the living coral: ‘‘ These living shrubs 
assume every shade of colour; some are delicate 
pink or blue, others brilliant mauve; some pale 
primrose ; but vain is the attempt to carry home 
these beautiful flowers of the sea; their colour 1s 
their life” (p. 38). 

The coral animal may be described as a smabh 
sea-anemone, which builds within itself a con- 
crete cell, having upright partitions; the building 








1 Gosse, ‘‘ Romance of Natural History,” p. 9:. 
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rises up, and when the fleshy envelope dies the 
little cell and its ribs. are left visible. In one 
group of corals called Tabulata there are horizontal 
plates as well as vertical, in the other there are 
vertical plates only; the latter group is called 
Rugose, or wrinkled coral. 

The little polypi (as the animals may be called) 
have each eight arms, and for the most part have a 
tendency to live together in colonies; they in- 
crease partly by budding like a plant. The old 
corals of this kind are aggregations of animals 
which have budded, and yet not left the parent 
stem; some also increase by fission—z.e., by 
throwing off pieces of themselves; others by 
eggs; and thus they have a treble advantage in 
the race for population. Individually the polyp 
may be ranked as one of the least and lowest of 
God’s creatures, but it is nevertheless the instru- 
ment whereby great works are constructed. We 
see only a small bag of animated substance, open at 
both ends, but becoming more or -less elosed at 
the lower end; the inside of this bag has the 
power or property, by vital chemistry, of extract- 
ing and fixing grains of lime from sea-water. Mr. 
Symonds, the worthy rector of Pendock, says: 
“See how one particle of lime, at the beck of the 
living will, is caught, and fixed with admirable 
skill on an edifice whose contour is alive with 
grace and beauty, while its fellow-atoms sink into 
an unnoticed place among the millions that are 
paving the sea-bottom.”! 

The lime is deposited on the inner surface of 
the animal, forming a kind of radiated ring or 
cup, which necessarily takes the form of its living 
base. The reef corallites grow together in groups 
of hundreds of thousands, but each little floral 
stem is a separate individual, united to its 
neighbours only by co-operation. Each polyp 
has a circle of tiny coloured knobs or tubercles, 
with which it seizes its food; and its whole 
inner surface bristles with very fine sheathed 
darts, which it has the power of throwing out, 
lasso-like, and by them piercing its still more 
tiny victims. It injects a poisonous fluid, which 
kills or renders helpless the unfortunate animal- 
cules on which it preys. Most of the reef corals 
have grown in fellowship under the gelatinous 
mat spread out between the whole community, to 
which all contribute through the tissues. 

Lime which is being incessantly carried into 
the sea by the rivers, is as incessantly being taken 
out and rebuilt into rock by the minute, feeble- 
looking corallites. The proportion of lime-salts 
which occur in the water of the ocean is about 
one-twenty-fourth to one-thirtieth of all the ingre- 
dients in solution.? 

The living coral animal is said to be without 
nerves, but it evidently has something which 
fulfils their function ; its cousin, the sea-anemone, 
withdraws its tentacles not only at the slightest 
touch, but even at the shadow of a cloud. 

The reef-builder cannot tolerate mud; it must 
have clear sea-water, nor will it bear cold, and it 
is therefore confined to the equatorial regions. 





1 Symonds “‘ Rocks’of Worcestershire,” p. 83. 
2 Dana, p. 307. 





Judging from analogy, we may presume that the 
English reefs of which we have written must have 
been raised in warm seas, and this tallies with 
the aspect of the plants which grew on the neigh- 
bouring land, the remains of which are preserved 
as fossils. Coral polyps cannot flourish where 


the temperature is below 68°; this accounts for’ 


the coral belt at the equator, within which stony 
corals flourish, whilst outside of it they will not 
grow. 

The reef corals comprise— 

(1) All the star corals (Astrzea) ; 

(2) The mushroom corals (Fungaciz) ; 

(3) Certain of the eye corals (Oculinidz) ; 

(4) Some of the flower corals (Cyathophyllidz); 

(5) Madrepores, brainstones, and tree corals, 
besides allied families and forms, and the Gor- 
gonia tribes, millepores, and corallines. 

The non-reef-building, cold water species, are 
for the most part solitary, the others gregarious ; 
the most numerous kinds flourished during the 
epochs named Upper Silurian and Middle De- 
vonian. Among the genera which characterise 
successive rock formations the following may be 
enumerated :— 


+». { Zaphrentis. 
Lower Silurian y ty tiotites. 


{ Halysites (see woodcut Fig. 1), Favosites. 
Upper Silurian- Monticulipora, Aulopora, 
| Heliolites, Syringopora. 
Cyathophyllum (woodcut Fig. 2), Helio- 
( phyllum, Pachypora. 
Acervalani. 
Strombodes, Stromatopora, Arachnophyl- 
lum. 
\ Favosites. 


Devonian val } 
| 


Lithostrotion (woodcut Fig. 3), Lonsdalia. 
Carboniferous...-| Cyathophyllum. 
Amplexus, Syringopora, Favosites. 


Jurassic ... ...—Monthlivaltia, Astrea (woodcut Fig. 4), 
Isastroea. 

Coralline Oolite—Thecosmilia, Thamnastrzea. 

Cretaceous’ ...—Parasmilia, Syndelia, Stephanophyllia. 

Eocene ..._ ...—Cup Corals. 

Pliocene ... ...—Cup Corals. 


The distinction between species appears to be 
permanent, whilst mere varieties are transitory. 
This, as a general deduction, is of course simple 
assertion, but it is made from some study of the 
facts, and with a willingness to allow that other 
observers may derive a different impression from 
their study of the same facts. Absolute dogmatism 
respecting the mutability or immutability of any 
particular species is out of the question so far as 
natural history is concerned. 

Professor Agassiz, in his ‘‘ Methods of Study,” 
estimates that the growth of the Florida reefs 
(of the tertiary date), about half a foot in the 
century, requires that, upon the lowest calculation, 
they should have been growing for seventy thou- 
sand years. He then says, ‘“‘ What, then, do they 
tell us of the perseverance of the species by which 
they were formed? In the seventy thousand years 
has there been any change in the corals living in 
the Gulf of Mexico? I assume most emphatic- 
ally, No. Astreans, porites, meandrinas, and 
madrepores were represented by exactly the same 
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species seventy thousand years ago as they are 


now.”?! 
Curious observers have made calculations of the 


















Side view. Vertical section. Upper surface. 
Fic. 1.—Halysites catelunaria. 
SILURIAN. 


length of time required for the formation of the 
ancient reefs but the intervals unrepresented by 





Fic. 2.—Cyathophyllum. 


DEVONIAN. 


the deposit of limestone are so uncertain that 
only approximate figures can be stated. All we 
can say is, that the successive formations which 








1 Agassiz, ‘ Methods of Study—Natural History,” p. 185. 








display thirteen thousand feet in the Jurassic must 
have required for their accumulation ages longer 
in time than we can readily express. 
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Fic. 3.—Lithostrotion affine. 
CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


Mr. Dana estimates the rate of growth of 
modern reef coral structures to be about an eighth 
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of an inch per annum, so that many thousands of 
years are spent in building a reef, and we have no 
reason for judging it to have been otherwise when 
the old geological reefs were formed. 
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In the majority of cases in which reef corals 
form a feature in the present landscape the 
foundations were mudbanks, which, judging by 
analogy, must have been formed in tropical seas ; 
the banks are more or less continuous, and were 
inhabited by corals, molluscs, sea-urchins, star- 
fish, sea-fans, and seaweeds, and served as col- 
lecting-grounds for dead coral and the débris of 
a sea-beach. 

Modern coral masses are penetrated by innu- 
merable boring molluscs, and so in like manner 
was it in ancient times. The date-fish is an 
expert at this work, and the instinct by which it 
bores its smooth date-shaped passages is the same 
now as it was in the old geological periods. 

The importance of the coral-workers goes 
far further than appears at first sight; there are 
masses of mountains of limestone*displaying now 
no trace of organic life to the unassisted eye, 
which to the searchings of the microscopist betray 
their coral origin. 





CORAL ISLAND IN THE 


The ancient and modern range of the reefs are 
very analogous; the great barrier reef of the coast 
of North Australia extends for about twelve hun- 
dred miles. It has been calculated that in the 
coral sea between Australia, New Caledonia, and 
the Louisiade there is *‘ an area of something like 
a million of square miles,” over which carbonate 
of lime is being deposited in great sheets and 
masses, which are, in some parts at least, more 
than a thousand, probably more than two thou- 
sand, feet thick. 

Coral reefs “ stretch almost across the Pacific, 
nearly parallel with the equator, a distance of 
about 7,000 miles, with a width probably of not 
less than 1,500 to 2,000 miles. Within this area 
there are no fewer than 290 of these islands, 
besides a large number of barrier reefs. Another 
band of coral islands extends between India and 
Madagascar for more than 1,500 miles in length, 
and a branch of this group stretches up to the 
Red Sea. Another cluster ranges from the shores 
of Brazil, across the West Indian Seas, to the 
coast of Florida.’’! 

The amount of life thus represented is incal- 
culable. 

It is well established that modern coral reefs in 
the Pacific have been found in about fifteen 


es 





1 “* Prestwich, Geology,” p. 233. 











fathoms of sea-water, on submarine rocks or 
ridges, and in some areas, during the slow raising 
of the land, the structure has grown until the 
oldest part rose above water, and then it became 
a bank or island The lines of foundation and 
of elevation give as the result either a barrier reef, 
a fringing reef, or an atoll, #.e., a circular or semi- 
cireular ridge. 

The Atoll theory of Darwin, a very ingenious 
application of the doctrine of the subsidence and 
elevation of the floor of the sea, is displaced by 
the simpler methods suggested by Mr. Murray, 
who accounts for this peculiar form of the reef by 
showing that the coral grows most rapidly on the 
windward side, and the sheltered side succumbs 
and becomes degraded and dead. A bank formed 
round a submarine cone would naturally grow 
best on the outside and become disintegrated in 
the centre. 

There are, however, many islands which give 
proof that they have been elevated from time to 


INDIAN OCEAN. ATOLL. 


time, and thus both theories are true, but neither 
universal. 

The recoil of the waves which break against 
the coral bar carries back with it broken-off masses 
to be ground into sand and re-cemented in stone. 
The waters outside the reef are often of quite a 
milky hue owing to that operation. 

There are large areas of the ocean sufficiently 
warm for the growth of coral, such as the Atlantic 
on the West Coast of Africa, which are not occu- 
pied by the builders at all; so in the ancient seas 
the growth of coral is very far from universal, under 
conditions apparently uniform. ‘The old geologi- 
cal reefs are now useful in forming good soil for 
overlying fields. The coral-bound islands in the 
Pacific are in their turn also fringed by fertile 
plains, lying along the sea border, which are 
decorated by palms and the bread fruit. 

The old and the modern reefs are alike in the 
presence among them of huge detached blocks of 
coral, broken from the main mass, uprooted as it 
were and chafed, rolled, and disintegrated by the 
sea and air, forming a beautiful white beach, jus- 
tifying the poet’s appellation: 

** On India’s coral strand.” 


A set of observations on the Solomon Islands, 
recently made by Mr. H. B. Guppy, a naval sur- 
geon, has enabled us to follow the whole opera- 
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tion. Mr. Guppy summarises the formation of 
stony strata in the following manner :— 

‘‘ These upraised reef masses in the majority 
of islands rest on a partially consolidated de- 
posit, which possesses the character of the 
‘volcanic muds’ which were found during the 
Challenger’s expedition to be at present form- 
ing around volcanic islands. This deposit en- 
velopes anciently submerged volcanic peaks. 
Coral rocks properly so called, are merely the 
massive reef-corals in different stages of fos- 
silisation, the rocks are chiefly made up of cal- 
careous alge, fragments of molluscan shells, 
corals, and Echinoderms, the interstices being 
filled up by the cases of Foraminifera, and other 
small calcareous organisms. In the composi- 
tion of such rocks, which form the majority of 
the so-called coral limestones in the Solomon 
Islands, coral fragments take only a secondary 
part ; the percentage of carbonate of lime in these 
rocks varies between go and 95, the residue con- 
sisting of the common volcanic minerals—silicious 
casts of foraminifera and a fine argillaceous mat- 
ter.” 








With regard to the effect of denudation, he 
Says : 

“‘The rainfall in the elevated interior of the 
large islands cannot be much under three hundred 
inches in the year, since my own observations 
place it at above a hundred and fifty inches at the 
coast. Of the rapid degradation of the surface 
which these calcareous districts undergo, during 
a heavy fall of rain of as much as two to three 
inches in the same number of hours, I was a fre- 
quent witness. Ina few minutes the whole hill- 
slope discharges a continuous sheet of muddy 
water, the rivulets swell to turbid streams, and 
the water rushes down the permanent course with 
the roar of a mountain torrent. After the rain- 
storm has passed away the band of muddy water 
that fringes the whole length of the coast toa 
distance of one-quarter or one-third of a mile 
from the shore indicates the loss of material which 
the land surface has sustained.” 

This description ef the modern Coralline 
formations accurately and fully sets forth the 
multifarious causes which produced also the phe- 
nomena of the ancient coral world. 
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AN OLD MAN’S JUBILEE GRUMBLE. 


. 

FTER all the jubilation about “ progress” 
during the past fifty years, I think that some 
things were better in the beginning of that 

time than they are now. I do not say that on the 
whole the advance has not been great. I am 
thankful for steamboats and railroads, for penny- 
posts and sixpenny telegrams, for the ballot-box 
and cheap newspapers, and for a host of new 
conveniences and comforts, both in public and 
domestic life. I remember how we laughed at 
that old Tory, Colonel Sibthorp, who would not 
set foot in the Exhibition of 1851, because he 
hated all ** new-fangled inventions.” A Venerable 
Archdeacon still flourishes in the West of England, 
who said that if any Inspector of Schools appeared 
in his parish, he would have him ducked in the 
horse-pond. We have all heard of the old sea- 
captain, who, on seeing the first iron steamer, 
exclaimed, “Do you call that a ship?” and left 
the navy, as he was not going to fight in a tin- 
kettle! These were extreme cases of the love of 
old times. We all now expect continual progress, 
and in this jubilee season we have been reminded 
of all that has been done in science and art, in 
matters social and sanitary, in legislation, educa- 
tion, and every sort of national and political pro- 
gress. What, then, is there to grumble about ? 
Where is there anything not better now than fifty 
years ago ? 

Well, in the first place, I complain that nowa- 

days every one seems to be in such a desperate 
hurry. Every move is at double-quick time. I 


suppose there are still to be found quiet places 
and quiet people, but 1 do not find them. In 
country and town it is all the same,—perpetual 





hurry-skurry. In Boswell’s Johnson we read that 
the doctor had great: liking for John Wesley, but 
complained that he never could get him to sit 
still, cross his legs, and have a talk. Wesley had 
more important duty on hand, and really had no 
time to be idle, and he could work like an engine. 
But it is the same with everybody now, and from 
less worthy motives. In recreation as well as in 
business there is express speed, by sea and land 
alike. 

In the earlier years of this reign I went to 
America for my holiday. A sailing ship would 
have taken too much time, but the fortnight’s 
voyage in a paddle steamer was a delightful period 
of rest, and of respite from letters and all sorts of 
business worry. Now, the race across the Atlantic 
must be as much within a week as possible. If I 
have to journey by land, I do not wish for old 
coaching days, but I prefer an ordinary train to 
the “ Wild Irishman” or the ‘‘ Mad Scotchman” 
express. ‘Toafew people, time may be money, as 
they say; but I am certain that all this hurry is bad 
for health, both of mind and body. It is said that 
the average duration of life is longer, and so it 
may be, if infant mortality is taken into account, 
and the diminution of preventible diseases, by 
vaccination, better ventilation and drainage, and 
so forth; but far more people die of disease of the 
heart, and the brain, than in my younger days, 
and many more have feeble health than in the 
time when “ nerves” were less talked about and 
strained. 

‘Another thing I complain of is the fierce com- 
petition of our day. A certain amount of it 1s 
good and necessary, but not such as drives the 
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AN OLD MAN’S JUBILEE GRUMBLL. 





weak to the wall, and ignores the good old Eng- 
lish maxim of “ live and let live.” Hood’s ‘‘ Song 
of the Shirt” gave a pathetic instance of the re- 
sults of the grinding of the working poor through 
this competition for profits. At the moment when 
] am writing, the ‘“‘ Scotsman” newspaper brings 
me the report of a meeting of journeymen tailors, 
jn a great northern town, to protest against ‘‘ the 
sweating system.” Among the grievances, it is 
stated that the clothes of the police used to be 
made by the tailors of that city, but latterly a con- 
tractor has got Jews to come and work under the 
“sweating system,” too well known in London. 
These people work Sunday and week-day, and at 
reduced prices. It does not pay in the long run 
to work seven days a week, but this job takes less 
than two months, and for the sake of the few 
pounds a week gained by the contractor, numbers 
of decent local workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment. This one example is as good as a 
hundred to show the evil of over-competition in 
business. I say that there was less of this sort of 
grinding, and ‘“‘ hastening to be rich,” fifty years 
ago, than there is now. 

It is not only in the ranks of labour that the 
strain is seen. Inall grades of life I see nowadays 
greater love of display and of ‘‘ keeping up ap- 
pearances.” The charge of needless extravagance 
is to be made among professional and commercial 
men, and classes above them. Appearances must 
be kept up, and little is set aside as provision for 
the future. The families of wealthy men are too 
often left in straitened circumstances, and ‘‘ dis- 
tressed gentlewomen” are multiplied. Men are 
afraid to marry on incomes which their fathers 
thought ample, and the enforced celibacy leads to 
other social disorders. In all this ostentation and 
display, with the tyranny of fashion and of Mrs. 
Grundy, I think things are worse now than fifty 
years ago. 

I could speak of many other points of retrogres- 
sion, in the general line of progress, but space will 
admit of only brief reference to two or three. In 
regard to pauperism, and the management of 
prisons, great abuses had been removed before 
the present reign began. But there is in both 
these departments a tendency to abuse in the 
opposite direction. It was good to provide work- 
houses and a labour-test, but it is not right, for 
economy’s sake, to be so strict as many guardians 
are in refusing out-door relief, and so compelling 
struggling families to be broken up. In regard to 
prisons, also, immense improvement followed the 
labours of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, but 
we have gone to the opposite extreme, paying 
more attention to the health and comfort of 
prisoners than we do to the wants of the honest 
poor. It is often by being a criminal that care 
and sympathy can be best secured. 

Then again, we have got rid of many brutalising 
Sports, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
other things now illegal. But what are we to 
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think of the cruelties perpetrated in the name of 
science in vivisection? Some experiments may 
be necessary, but we read of one professor of 
physiology running red-hot irons into various 
parts of the brains of monkeys or cutting away 
part of their brains to see the effects. Another 
shuts up a score of cats, and leaves them to die of 
starvation, in order to see the results, by dissec- 
tion, after their successive deaths. One or two of 
them survived above three weeks. This was 
actually done in London. These and many similar 
atrocities are published in scientific and medical 
journals. Fifty years ago this would not have been 
tolerated, and the medical opinion of that day 
denounced such practices as only possible in Con- 
tinental schools and never heard of in England. 

There is one matter in which our French con- 
temporaries are far in advance of us. It is 
absolutely prohibited that the details of divorce 
cases in the courts should be publicly reported. 
Fifty years ago, without any legal prohibition, the 
English newspapers refrained from polluting their 
pages with matters which in our time are presented 
in every paper. In the recollections of his literary 
life, recently published by Charles Mackay, he 
speaks with honest indignation of this scandalous 
“license of the press.” In his early life he was a 
reporter, and at the beginning of the Daily News 
his colleagues were Charles Dickens, Payne 
Collier, and other well-known men of letters. He 
says they always, in those days, used the words 
“the details of this case are unfit for publication.” 
Even the papers’ then considered the least re- 
putable, such as the Age and the Satirist, refraine:! 
from reporting details such as now disgrace our 
“leading journals.’ Here we have not advanced, 
but receded in the last fifty years. 

Only one more point I mention; the degrada- 
tion of the character of parliamentary debate. 
There have been famous fights in the House of 
Commons, from the time of what Lord Macaulay 
calls ‘‘the great Walpolean battles,” and the days 
of Pitt and Fox, down to the reformed parliaments, 
when Lord Palmerston still could say, ‘* We are all 
gentlemen here.” Could this be said now ? 
Only the other day one of the ministers said, 
“The truth must be confessed that the House 
was not what it used to be. The traditions which 
the House formerly recognised were no longer 
observed with equal regard, and order and 
authority were defied.” Is it not so ? 

I have said nothing about the Queen herself, 
whose jubilee we have celebrated. If I werea 
London shopkeeper I might say she might pass 
more time in London. But no one else says so, 
because her health of body and mind is the high- 
est question for the nation. Even in her times of 
greatest retirement no official duty has ever been 
neglected ; and the universal prayer of her loyal 
subjects, for the best of constitutional sovereigns, 
is, that she may long and happily reign.—Viva? 
Regina. 











SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 


BY THE REV. T. S&S. 


MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


I strongly suspect, Marchioness, but for you I should have died. 


—Old Curiosity Shop. 




















“LET ME LOOK AT YOU,” SAID ACWORTH, DRAWING HIM TU THE LIGHT. 


N a small room at the top of a second-rate 
hotel or lodging-house in one of the back 
streets of Florence, stretched upon a narrow, 

comfortless bed, lies a young man with pale, hol- 
low cheeks, a high, smooth forehead, and large, 
dark, languid eyes. ‘The summer is nearly over, 
but the sun still exerts its force, and the heat from 
the tiles penetrates into the room and renders 
the atmosphere oppressive. The window is small, 
and looks out upon a leaden flat, from which also 
the heat radiates as from a stove, parching up 
what little air there is before it can enter the 
chamber. 

The occupant of the room has been asleep, and 

looks about him with a listless air, as if unable at 
first to realise the conditions by which he finds 


! 
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himself surrounaed. He raises himself with diffi- 
culty and sits up, spreading out his hands as if he 
would grasp the air for the cooling of his hot 
palms and fingers. 

‘Five o’clock,” he says, looking at his watch. 
“‘T have been asleep since one—four hours! How 
warm it is still! This room is an oven! IfI could 
get out of doors for a little while this evening the 
air would revive me.” He looked about him for 
a bell, but there was none. “Attic folks are 
expected to wait upon themselves as a rule,” he 
said; “but I have no reason to complain. The 
people here have been attentive, and Giuditta has 
been like a. mother to me. But for Giuditta, I 
do not know what would have become of me. 
wish she would make her appearance now.” 
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It was not long before he heard her footstep. 
“ Are you awake, and better? You look more 
like a living man to-day. You have slept well. 
How do you feel, signor ?” 

“Very warm, Giuditta, and very empty.” 

“That is a good sign. What could you eat?” 

“ A horse, Giuditta !” 

“Ha, ha! Well, you shall have something 
better than that at once. You shall see.” 

“T am going downstairs, Giuditta. I am going 
out of doors.” 

“Davvero!” 

“Yes, indeed, if you will give me your arm 
just at first.” 

“Both arms you mean, signor! 
to carry you like a baby.” 

“TI think not; I could walk with a stick. 
you send to the post-office ?” 

“Yes, and—there was a letter for you; I have 
it somewhere.” 

“Give it me!” he exclaimed, a red flush appear- 
ing for a moment on his pale cheek. 

He waited impatiently while Giuditta groped in 
her pocket for the letter. She found it at last, and 
handed it to him. It bore the London postmark, 
and was addressed, ‘‘ Edward Deacon, Esq., Post 
Office, Florence.” 

“T don’t know this handwriting,” he said, with 
a look of disappointment as he broke the seal. 

He read the letter, with indifference at first, but 
with increasing interest, growing flushed and ex- 
cited as he proceeded with it. Before he had 
reached the end his sight grew dim and his 
strength failed. He could no longer hold it up 
before him, but placed it on the table and rested 
his head upon his hands, bending over it and 
gazing at the words as through a mist. 

“No bad news, I hope?” said Giuditta, with an 
air of great concern. 

“Bad? no! good; excellent. 
friend! and such tidings ! ” 

Edward Deacon read the letter through again, 
wiping away the tears of pleasure which obscured 
his sight. 

“This will make me well again directly,” he 
said, turning to his attendant. He would have 
risen from his chair, but trembled so that he could 
hardly stand upright. For some moments he sat 
still, pressing the letter to his heart, and breathing 
with difficulty, spasmodically, and in_ sobs. 
Then he began to laugh, and finally burst into 
tears—tears of happiness and weakness. 

Giuditta was alarmed; but the paroxysm did 
not last long. Edward Deacon mastered his ex- 
citement, and then, grasping Giuditta by the hand, 
poured out his thanks to her for her attention 
during his illness. 

“Aha!” she said, with great delight. ‘‘ But you 
did not want any attention, you used to say; you 
wanted no doctor, no nurse; you did not want 
to get better—you wanted to die!” 

“And now I want to live, Giuditta; and God 
bless you for keeping me alive; but I must go 
downstairs now, and to-morrow I must go away a 
much longer journey.” ~~ 

“A longer journey, indeed ; from this world to 
the next, if you are not careful of yourself. I 
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thought you had changed your mind about 
that.” 

Edward Deacon felt that there was truth in the 
good woman’s prognostication. The emotion 
which Captain Cray’s letter had occasioned 
left him presently so feeble and exhausted that 
he was glad to lie down upon the bed again, 
while Giuditta went below to fetch him some 
nourishing and strengthening food. 

“I am like a new man,” he said, after he had 
cleared the dish of every scrap. “I am like a 
giant refreshed. But why did you not bring 
more ?” 

“A little at atime, signor. You are not fit to 
take care of yourself yet, I can see.” 

**I can go downstairs now,” he said. 
is that letter?” 

“Where should it be but in your own bosom, 
signor, next your heart? Ah! it is plain to see 
where that came from. Is there no likeness of 
the beautiful lady enclosed? Won't you let 
Giuditta have a little glimpse of it? Must you 
keep it all to yourself?” 

**You are mistaken, Giuditta. 
man’s handwriting, not a lady’s.” 

“‘I cannot read writing, signor. 
is from her father?” 

“* Perhaps you are an old goosecap, Giuditta.” 

The letter was where she had suggested, never- 
theless, and he drew it forth with a laugh, and 
read it again and again, each time with fresh 
delight. 

“I must go downstairs and write an answer to 
this,” he said. “ It has been lying at the post-office 
[ don’t know how long; all the while I have been 
ill, nearly.” 

Giuditta gave him her arm as far as the stairs, 
and supported him as, grasping the baluster, he 
made his way down the steep flight. He seemed 
to get on better with every step. After a short 
rest he proceeded down to the lowest floor, and 
turned aside into the public room. It was empty, 
and having been supplied with paper, pens, and 
ink, he sat down and began to think what he 
should say in answer to Captain Cray’s letter. 

The captain had told him of the information 
which he had been able to give Mr. Acworth in 
regard to his paternity, and had urged him to 
return as soon as possible, promising him a hearty 
welcome from that gentleman, and from every one 
else at Mincing Hill. He had underlined the words 
every one else; and if he had wfitten “‘ Hyson House,” 
the emphasis would have been understood in the 
important sense which it was meant to bear. But 
Deacon knew nothing of Mr. Acworth’s change 
of residence, and could not suppose that Bertha 
was included in the “every one else” of the City 
office. He thought of Penrose and Spiegelhalter, 
who had certainly not been his friends. Could it 
be they who were ready to receive him (at Ac- 
worth’s dictation, perhaps) with open arms? He 
felt no ill-will towards them, but he did not want 
to have any dealings with them or with the 
counting-house. Neither did he care, on further 
consideration, to renew acquaintance with their 
principal, if it were to be only in a_ business 
capacity. Mr. Acworth intended, perhaps, to 
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offer him a seat in his office under Penfold, 
supposing him to be in want of the means of 
subsistence. He would have nothing to say to 
such an arrangement. And yet the more he 
thought of it the more he was puzzled; and his 
head began to swim again, and to ache from very 
weariness, as he pondered over the terms of the 
reply he was.to make to the captain’s letter. 

While he was thus torturing his brain, his fore- 
head resting on his hands and the pen lying idle 
on the table, the door was opened and a stranger 
entered. 

Deacon looked up. An elderly man, of fresh 
complexion, with crisp, greyish hair curling in 
little wavelets over his head, and with bright, 
inquiring, eager eyes, was before him. 

“*I beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger, a 
little confused. ‘They told me—you speak 
English ?” 

“I am English,” said Deacon. 

The stranger paused, and looked Deacon stead- 
fastly in the face. 

“You can’t be—no—I beg your pardon—yet 
—your name is not—is it—is i Edward 
Deacon ?” 

“Captain Cray!” cried the other, rising hastily 
from his seat, and dropping down into it again 
even more suddenly. 

““God bless you, my lad!” cried the captain, 
folding him in his arms. 

The young boy growing up to manhood may 
change beyond recognition. The roundness of the 
features, the white array of little, even teeth, the 
clear, wide-open look of the eyes, that have as yet 
seen so little of the world and its ways, the natural, 
unreserved expression of the ingenuous mind 
speaking through the features, the fashion of the 
hair—all are changed and gone, years. have dis- 
guised and altered everything. That thin, pale face, 
that dark moustache hiding the mouth, those hol- 
lowcheeks, that careworn, anxious look would alone 
have made another person of Edward Deacon, 
and it was not surprising that his old friend, who 
had not seen him since he was a child, should fail 
to. recognise him. But the man of mature age, 
advanced to middle life during the same period, 
and inured already to the vicissitudes and labours 
which manhood brings with it, alters but little. 
Edward Deacon had never forgotten the friend of 
his earliest years, to whom he had always felt him- 
self attracted with something more than ordinary 
affection.. He had been thinking of old times 
during his illness; Captain Cray’s face had often 
been before him in his dreams, and the picture 
had revived with greater precision while reading 
his letter. He knew him, therefore, in a moment; 
even the sound of his voice seemed familiar to 
him, and it was this recognition, which the captain 
saw in his face and in his eyes when Deacon 
looked up, which told him that the young boy of 
whom he had been in search was before him. 

** Edward, my lad! Ned, my dear boy!” cried 
the captain, grasping Deacon’s hand, but letting 
it fall again as if it had been made of egg-shells, 
and might be fatally damaged ; ‘“‘ what—what has 
happened to you ?” 

‘**T am all right now,’ 
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said Deacon, as soon as 

















he could attempt an explanation—“ or shall be 


very soon. I have but just received your letter.” 

“IT thought it must have gone astray,” said the 
captain, ‘“‘so I just came on myself to look for 
you. You have been ill ?” 

“Tam getting well again now.” 

“*TIs this illness of yours a consequence of what 
took place at Acworth’s ?” the captain asked. 

“The pistol-shot ? ” 

‘I did not mean that; but I see you have the 
mark of it still.” 

“« More mark than anything else,” said Deacon; 
“it was nothing, really. No, my recent illness 
had nothing to do with that,” he said, with some 
confusion. 

Perhaps he scarcely knew himself to what 
extent the bodily ailment from which he was now 
recovering had been induced or aggravated by 
anxiety and distress of mind. At all events, he 
did not wish Captain Cray or any one else to view 
it in that light. 

The captain looked at him anxiously. Taking 
him by the hand again, and sitting down by his 
side, he proceeded to analyse every feature, gazing 
into his eyes with a mixture of pain and pleasure 
which showed itself unmistakably in the varying 
expression of his own features. 

“Well,” said Deacon, with a smile, “are you 
satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied ? No—yes! Satisfied of one thing. 
It’s yourself, Ned, no doubt about that, but not a 
bit like yourself, as you should be. You recollect 
me, then?” 

“Ido, indeed. How could I ever forget you?’ 

“And now tell me, if you are not too tired, 
what brought you to this place ?” 

The answer to that question, which occupied 
much time and was given with many interruptions 
to the captain, may be told in few words to the 
reader. 

Edward Deacon, after leaving Hyson House, 
had proposed to himself to get his living as a pro- 
fessor of music. He had taken no particular 
pains to conceal his abode, but was easily lost in 
London, where he had neither friends nor intro- 
ductions. Spending many hours alone in his dreary 
lodging, always fretting over the events which had 
led to his sudden flight from the home in which 
his happiest hours had been passed, the question 
that had been raised as to his parentage naturally 
occupied a large share of his thoughts. Wallfish 
had told him that his mother was an Italian, and 
had shown him.a marriage certificate, in which 
the name Francesca Lucia Goldoni was coupled 
with that of Edward Deacon. He had met with 
people of the name of Goldoni during his previous 
sojourn in Italy, and he felt himself attracted to 
that country by many pleasant recollections. 
Partly with a view to prosecute inquiries which 
might possibly throw some light upon his own 
early history, but chiefly in the hope of escaping 
the painful impressions of a much later period, he 
had resolved, almost upon a sudden impulse, to 
return to Florence. There, after a short sojourn, 
he had been taken ill; and in the hotel to which 
Captain Cray traeed him had been fortunate 
enough to meet with an old servant of the Goldom 
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family. Giuditta’ réfembered, when questioned 
on the subject, thaf a daughter of her former 
padrone had marrieg an Englishman, and had not 
long survived her marriage; and in the belief that 
Edward Deacon was in some way or other ton- 
nected with the family, she had, during his illness, 
devoted herself to him with unremitting care, and 
had in all probability been the instrument, by her 
affectionate attention, of preserving his life. 

“You will not be able to leave here for a few 
days,” Captain Cray said, as soon as he had heard 
Deacon’s story and they were able to talk calmly 
and quietly together. 

“No,” said the other, “‘ Oh no.” 

“No hurry,” said the captain; ‘“‘you must get 
a little stronger, and then we will go home by easy 
stages together.” 

“Home?” said Deacon, doubtfully. 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“To England ?” 

“England, my dear fellow, certainly. Where 
else should we go? I will write and tell them at 
once that I have found you, and we will follow 
the good news in person as soon as you can bear 
the journey. ‘They are anxiously waiting to hear 
from me.” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘they’? 

“Mr. Acworth, Mrs. Welladay, and every one 
else at Mincing Hill.” 

“Mrs. Welladay at Mincing Hill? What is she 
doing there 7” 

“ Didn’t you know? They are all gone to-live 
there.” 

“Gone to live at the office ?. I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“TI thought, of course, you knew all about that,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Mr. Acworth has taken the 
business into his own hands; going to the dogs 
it was. He has let Hyson House.” 

“Going to the dogs—the business ?” 

“Yes; Penfold’s doing. Penfold behaved like 
a scamp, shamefully. He would -have ruined 
them. Do you feel bad again °” 

Deacon’s countenance had fallen; he was 
paler, if possible, than before ; drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon his forehead. 

““What’s the matter, Ned? Cheer up, my lad; 
they'll get over it.” 

“* My fault, I fear,” said Deacon, with a gasp. 

“How can that be?” 

“I deceived him; my fault.” 

Then he told the captain all about Penfold’s 
garbled statement of accounts and his own neg- 
lect in failing to verify it; and how he had suf- 
fered Mr. Acworth to believe that it had been duly 
examined and was honestly and truly rendered. 

“T heard about that,” said the captain. ‘In 
fact Acworth himself told me. Set your mind at 
rest on that account, ‘There was nothing wrong 
with the books; nothing at least that you could 
have remedied. . Penfold was carrying on business 
in his own name and for his own benefit instead 
of for his master, and did not want it to be found 
out. It was found out a little later. It made no 
difference, Mr. Acworth said, and he bade me tell 
you so, if I could find you. You have done him 
no wrong. He repeated it again and again.” 
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“ You are sure of that ?” 

“Of course I am.” 

**I have done him no wrong ? 

“* None at all.” 

** You were to tell me that ?” 

** Yes; and to bring you back to them.” 

“To them?” 

“Yes; to them. I can’t go any nearer the 
mark. If you don't know what Hem means, you 
had better go home with me as soon as you can 
and find it out.” 

“Tl go to-morrow.” 

“Good. We'll see about it when to-morrow 
comes.” 

They returned then to their hotel, but not. to 
the chamber in the roof. A more comfortable 
room had been prepared by the captain’s orders, 
and Giuditta having learnt with delight that the 
patient was indeed a grandson of the family to 
which she had once belonged, and whom she 
remembered with affection, redoubled her efforts 
to provide for his comforts and his wants. 

But the captain’s cheerful company, and the 
good news he had brought, went further than 
anything else to promote his recovery. On the 
second day Edward Deacon was anxious to depart 
and to travel by the quickest route to England. 
But Captain Cray objected; and the doctor who 
had attended Deacon would not hear of it. 

“I came here by rail myself,” said the captain, 
‘and I never was so tired in my life. You 
couldn’t stand it, Ned ; the wonder is how anybody 
ever can. No, my lad, I'll tell you my idea. Let 
us go home by sea—long sea. That will be no 
fatigue, none at all; and the voyage will set you 
up again. You are not fit to be seen now. I 
should not like to take you with me into—some- 
body’s presence, looking as you do. They'd want 
to know what I had been doing with you. Mrs. 
Welladay would be ready to turn me out of doors. 
I promised both her and another lady, whose 
name I won’t mention, that I would bring you 
home safe and sound, and I mean to doso. We'll 
go by sea from Leghorn and set sail as soon as 
you like, and by the time we get to land you'll be 
aman again. 

Edward Deacon yielded to the captain’s pro- 
posal, and a few days later Giuditta took leave of 
him with tears, which flowed only more freely for 
the kind words and bountiful recompense with 
which he sought to comfort her; and they em- 
barked in a sailing ship, which the captain had 
inspected and approved, for England. 


” 


CHAPTER XXV.—FROM PILLAR TO POST. 


O woman, in our hour of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ! 
Se ott. 


USINESS hours are over at Mincing Hill. 
The clerks are gone, and the office is closed. 

It has been a busy day, for orders have been 
flowing in of late, and Mr. Acworth, though he has 
added to his staff since he first took up his abode 
in the Lane, has had almost more to do than he 
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can get through. One of the old hands, Mr. 
Busfield, has returned to his desk; he had been 
hard up for a place, or he would not have chosen 
Acworth’s after the experience he had had of it. 
His chief had never spoken a civil word to him, 
and though he had on one occasion given him a 
goose at Christmas, it was not sent as to a friend, 
but to a clerk, like oil to a machine; and as 
for any personal regard or even acquaintance, 
he did not think that Acworth would have 
known him from Adam, anywhere out of Mincing 
Hill, or would have taken the slightest notice of 
him if recognised. But clerkships were not easily 
to be met with, and Acworth’s pay was good, so 
Mr. Busfield had gone back to the office to work 
for pay as before. The workman was worthy of 
his hire, and if he received nothing else for his 
labour, nothing else, in the way of interest or 
good-will, could be expected from him. 

But things were altered now, as Mr. Busfield 
soon found out. He had not been an hour at his 
desk before his principal came in, shook hands 
with him, expressed in two or three words his 
pleasure at seeing an old acquaintance in the 
office, and behaved to him as a friend, and won 
his heart. 

In short, the traditions of the counting-house 
are completely altered, and very much for the 
better since Busfield was there before. The 
clerks and their chief work well together, plea- 
santly, and with one accord; and Penfold, Spiegel- 
halter, and Co. will have to look sharp if they 
would maintain their dishonourable rivalry, so 
zealous are all belonging to the old-established 
house to recover their ground, and so devoted to 
their master’s interests. Already the books have 
begun to regain their former healthy appearance ; 
and the letters are a burthen to the errand-boy, 
who carries them proudly under the windows of 
the “opposition shop” in a large swelling bag upon 
his shoulder, bending under the load a little more, 
perhaps, than the actual weight would require. 

But the office is closed now, and the lamps are 
being lighted in the streets, for autumn is far 
advanced, and the days are getting short. There 
is a ring at the house-bell, and presently Mrs. 
Best enters the housekeeper’s little parlour with a 
newspaper in her hand. 

“Oh, Mrs. Welladay, have you seen the 
papers? It’s all in the papers—it’s all here.” 

“‘What—about Jack ?” 

** Yes; and, better still, all about his father.” 

“And quite right too. We have been so busy 
to-day we have had no time to look at anything. 
What does it say ?” 

“‘ Here it is; read it—read it aloud, please.” 

“**Gallant conduct of a boy. As one of the 
Citizen steamboats was approaching the pier at 
Blackwall yesterday a young boy, standing on the 
landing-stage, lost his footing, and was precipi- 
tated into the water, falling between the stage and 
the vessel. The tide was running fast, and the 
child quickly disappeared from view. The 
mother’s shrieks were terrible to hear, and it was 
with difficulty that she could be prevented from 
leaping into the river after her child, who would 
certainly have been drowned but for the gallant 












conduct of a lad of apparently twelve or thirteen 
years of age, who, catching sight of the little 
fellow as he rose for an instant to the surface, 
plunged into the water, dived after him, and with 
much difficulty supported him until a boat could 
be brought to the spot. Both the boys were in 
a very exhausted state when rescued, having been 
carried some distance by the tide; but prompt 
measures were taken for their recovery, and both 
are doing well. The delight and gratitude of the 
poor mother may be more easily conceived than 
described. The name of the young lad who so 
bravely risked his own life to save another is 
John—or, as he prefers to call himself—Jack Best, 
of No. 5, Coromandel Walk. It is worthy of 
notice that the father of this young hero, a sea- 
faring man, was drowned, not a year ago, in a 
similar attempt at rescue. During a gale of wind 
in mid-ocean he gallantly sprang overboard to 
save a shipmate who had fallen from the chains. 
The latter was picked up, and lives to tell the tale; 
while the noble fellow who went after him was 
swept away, and sank before the boat could reach 
him.’ 

“ Beautiful!” said Mrs. Welladay, wiping her 
eyes. “I am so glad. Jack will have a medal. 
How is he?” 

“Quite well again; only a little sickish from 
the water he swallowed, and as proud as proud 
can be.” 

“Well he may!” 

** Yes; but not for himself, for his father. He 
used to say it was a shame that nobody took any 
notice or knew what his father had done; and yes- 
terday, when the people came to him to ask him his 
name and all that, he told them all about his father 
and didn’t think nothing about himself at all. He 
is so pleased and proud about his father. Jack had 
made up his mind to save somebody’s life ever 
since he heard about his father. He used to be 
always practising and making believe at the swim- 
ming baths; and whenever Captain Cray would 
let him, he would go out early in the morning in 
the Lively Polly and plunge into the river and 
swim about. He had got to be a splendid swim- 
mer, our Jack; and all along of what he had 
heard about his father.” 

“‘T only wish his father could have been alive to 
see him, and to read this newspaper,” said Mrs. 
Welladay ; ‘‘ but then I suppose it would not have 
been wrote, not about himself being drowned, at 
any rate. We must show this to Miss Bertha.” 

Bertha had already found the paragraph and 
was reading it to her father when they knocked at 
the door. 

“Where’s Jack ?” cried Acworth. 

“At home, sir, all right again, or nearly. I 
wanted him to come here with me; but he is that 
shy I couldn’t persuade him. I can’t get him out 
of the house by daylight.” 

**He must have a medal,” said Acworth. 

“I said so myself, sir; but Jack says he won't 
unless there is one awarded to his father first.” 

“‘ Bring Jack here,” said Acworth; ‘I must see 
him. Thank God I can see him now.” 

He lifted a green shade from his eyes and 
looked round the room, which was slightly dark- 
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ened. Bertha drew up the blind, the glare of 
daylight being now past. 

“] am getting on wonderfully,” he said. ‘In 
a few days I shall be able to bear the light and 
see almost as well as before. I never thOught or 
hoped that it would be like this.” 

“You ought to have a gold medal yourself, 
sir,” said Mrs. Welladay—and she meant it, 
though she would have been puzzled to say why. 

“Mr. Alsager ought to have one, you mean,” 
he answered. ‘He has done his work well, and 
deserves a great many gold medals, and has had 
them; but the service he has rendered me is 
beyond all price, and I shall be grateful to him as 
long as I live. Yes, Mrs. Best, I must see Jack ; 
I have never seen him yet, you know, though he 
has been so often here.” 

“What will the captain say?” said Mrs. Wella- 
day. ‘It was he who would have Jack taught to 
swim. Every sailor ought to learn to swim, he 
said, and every landsman too. A man who can’t 
swim not only runs a risk of losing his own life 
every time he goes near the water, but puts every 
one else in danger who tries to save him. So he 
would have Jack taught, and Jack himself was not 
satisfied until he had got one of the boys’ prizes 
down at the baths. What will the captain say 
now? We may expect him home any day.” 


Just then there was another ring at the house- 
bell. Mrs. Welladay could not help thinking of 
the objectionable proverb, ‘‘ You never think of a 
monkey but he shows his tail ;” but the convic- 
tion forced itself so strongly upon her mind that 
the captain had indeed arrived that she hastened 


herself to open the door, leaving Mrs. Best up- 
stairs. And there the captain was, sure enough, 
standing in the passage, and Jack with him. 

Captain Cray grasped Mrs. Welladay’s hand in 
both his own and shook it warmly, but she with- 
drew it almost abruptly while she asked him, 
“Where is Mr. Deacon ?” 

“T found him,” said the captain, “ as I told you 
in my letter.” 

“And lost him again ?” 

“Oh, no! I have brought him home with me.” 

“Where is he ? and how is he ?” 

Captain Cray felt just a little hurt that Mrs. 
Welladay should allow her solicitude about an- 
other man to intercept the expression of welcome 
which he had been looking forward to for himself. 
But he got the better of his disappointment, and 
answered, with a short laugh, “ Jack can tell you 
where Mr. Deacon is.” 

“At home,” said Jack, “in the captain’s 
cabin.” 

“Why did you not bring him here ?” 

“He wouldn’t come.” 

“How contrairy people are,” said Mrs. Wella- 
day. “ First Jack wouldn’t come, and now Mr. 
Deacon won't.” 

“You must send for him, Mrs. Welladay,” said 
the captain. ‘Mr. Acworth himself must send 
an invitation. I am afraid you won’t get him here 
without a proper appointment.” 

Mrs. Welladay took her visitor into her own 
room. ‘Well, lam glad to see you safe home 
again, Captain Cray,” she said, heartily; “and I 





am glad you have brought Mr. Deacon. How 
does he look by this time? You are looking fine 
and well yourself, Captain Cray.” 

‘“*Thank you, Mrs. Welladay. I hope you'll be 
able to say as much for Ned when you see him, 
though he is still rather pale and thin. He'll 
always be Ned with me, you know; he was like 
my own child, in a way, after that spell in the 
boat, though I didn’t know him again when I saw 
him at Florence so changed, so altered.” 

“Taller, 1 suppose, than when you saw him 
last?” 

‘Yes, naturally; but not that only. Thin asa 
whipping-post, white as your capstrings, clothes 
hanging loose upon him like a press of sail upon 
a handspike. But the voyage home has set him up 
again—that and the good news I took him. 
Where’s Miss Bertha ?” 

“She’s just gone to her own room with Mrs. 
Best to try on a dress. I'll go and tell Mr. 
Acworth that you are come.” 

That was soon done. Captain Cray was wel- 
comed, and Jack immediately dispatched with a 
message from Mr. Acworth himself to fetch 
Deacon. 

‘‘Am I to tell Miss Bertha?” Mrs. Welladay 
asked, in a flutter. 

“Yes, I think you had better do so,” Mr. 
Acworth said, glad to be relieved of so delicate a 
task. ‘* Where is she?” 

The housekeeper knew where to find her, and 
went to her at once. 

“I wouldn’t take my dress off just now if I was 
you, Miss Bertha,” she said. ‘It looks so nice.” 

“* Mrs. Best just wants to try on—” 

“Still, if 1 was you, I wouldn’t make no change 
just now,” and she made a sign to Mrs. Best. 

‘“* But why ?” 

“‘There’s some one coming; some one down- 
stairs, I think.” 

Bertha looked at Mrs. Welladay. The truth 
flashed upon her instantly. It was conspicuously 
written in the deeply mysterious and unconscious 
expression which Mrs. Welladay had endeavoured 
to assume. Yet she asked, almost breathless, 
“Who is it ?” 

“Captain Cray. He has brought Mr. Deacon 
home with him. The captain himself is with 
your dear father, now.” 

“* Alone ?” 

“* Yes, alone. 
him.” 

The next minute they were in Mr. Acworth’s 
room, and Bertha was sitting by her father’s side 
holding his hand while they listened to Captain 
Cray’s account of all that he had done. 

By-and-by the door-bell rang again, and foot- 
steps were heard upon the stairs. Bertha left the 
room by a side door, and Mr. Acworth rose and 
went to meet Deacon. As the latter approached 
Acworth lifted the shade from his eyes and tossed 
it aside, and then held out his hand, which the 
other grasped in silence. 

“Let me look at you,” said Acworth, drawing 
him towards the light and peering into his face. 
‘God be praised that I am able to see you!” 

Edward Deacon stood still, amazed. He had 


I was to take you there to see 
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not heard of the operation by which the sight was 
restored. He had never thought of Acworth 
except as the blind and helpless man whom he 
had known at Hyson House. 

“Yes, I can see you,” Mr. Acworth said; “‘ and 
I can almost see your father, as I saw him years 
ago. A little older than yourself he was then; 
but you are like him, very like him.” 

The trouble and sickness which the young man 
had undérgone had rendered the likeness more 
striking and characteristic than it would other- 
wise have been. Thus pale and careworn had 
the father looked on that day when he took leave 
of Acworth on the quay and went on board the 
Royal Dane, taking his infant son with him, to 
meet his doom. This was the picture which had 
presented itself to Acworth in his dreams and 
waking fancies at intervals ever since. 

Mr. Acworth was silent for a time, still holding 
Edward Deacon by the hand. He had closed his 
eyes, and was resting them apparently, for they 
were hidden by his handkerchief. Presently he 
looked on him again, a keen scrutinising gaze as 
before. 

“What is this?” he asked, pointing to a mark 
on the left side of his face, near the cheek-bone. 
‘ How strange!” 

It was the scar left by the bullet which had 
grazed his head on the night of the burglary. 

‘“* Your father had just such a mark as that, in 
nearly the same place. You seem to have in- 
herited it.” 

““No,” said Deacon; “this was caused by an 
accident.” 

‘*T remember now, of course; I did not see it, 
and had not realised it. What an escape! another 
hair’s breadth, and you would have been killed. 
And this was in my house, and in my defence! I 
never understood it before. Can you forgive me?” 

“It is I who should ask that question, Mr. 
Acworth.” 

They sat down at length, and began to talk 
quietly and calmly. 

“‘I was surprised to find that you were living 
here,” said Deacon. 

“We thought it best to come, Bertha and I. I 
am very glad we did come. Hyson House is let, 
as I dare say you have heard.” 

Deacon hardly knew whether to say that he was 
glad or sorry. 

“‘Penfold did not deal honourably with me,” 
said Acworth. ‘ He abused his trust.” 

‘*T am afraid I was to blame for that.” 

“No, not at all; forget all aboutit. It made no 
difference. It has turned out all for the best in 
every way except one.” 

Deacon waited in silence. 

‘** And that will come right, I hope. I am not 
the rich man I once was, and I have not so many 
ftiends as I once had. But I have learnt to value 
those which still remain. What are you going to 
do, Edward Deacon, now that you have re- 
turned ?” 

Deacon stammered out that he did not know. 
He had no plans. 

“I have missed you sadly. I have wanted your 
help.” 











“I am sorry to have been absent ; if only I had 
known it I would have stayed with you. Now that 
you can see you will not want help any longer. 
You will be independent again.” 

‘*No, I shall never be independent again, nor 


fancy myself so. We can none of us be inde- 
pendent; and those who try to become so only 
succeed in cutting themselves off from every real 
source of happiness and comfort. ‘ No man liveth 
unto himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ We 
cannot be independent of each other if we would, 
and none but a fool would desire it. I have my 
own eyes again, and am very thankful for it; but 
if you are at liberty, and are willing to come here 
and assist me in my business, and—fill the place 
again which you once did—in my house—and 
heart—” 

‘Oh, Mr. Acworth!” 

** You understand me, I hope?” 

“You are too kind.” 

There was an awkward pause. Mr. Acworth 
seemed to retire within himself, as if he had said 
more than he intended. 

“I should be only too glad,” said Deacon, 
speaking slowly, and choosing his words—“ only 
too glad to be of use to you; but I am not, as 
you know, much acquainted with business, not 
equal perhaps to what you might require in the 
office; and I could not intrude upon you here— 
that is—you would not wish me to become again 
an inmate of your house, the same way as before.” 

“Why not?” 

Acworth looked straight at him as he asked this 
question, and their eyes met. 

“You know all that I would say,” said Deacon. 
“I ought to have told you long ago; but you 
know it, you must know it. Your daughter, 
Bertha, I love her. What will you say to that ?” 

“‘ What will Bertha say to it >—that is more to 
the point,” Mr. Acworth answered, pleasantly. “I 
cannot answer for my daughter.” 

** But—I—may ask her ?” 

“You may ask her, Edward Deacon, if you 
think it will be of any use.” 

“*When, Mr. Acworth ?” 

“*Whenever you like. Now, if you will.” 

“This instant ?” 

Mr. Acworth quitted the room; and imme- 
diately afterwards Bertha entered it. In another 
moment the question had been asked and the 
answer given. 


“Well, we have brought him home, you see,” 
said Captain Cray to Mrs. Welladay, as he sat by 
her side in her little parlour, while Deacon and 
Bertha were asking questions and giving answers, 
with what signs, seals, and ceremonies accompa- 
nied we will not presume to say. “We have 
brought him home again, and they will be happy.” 

“‘As happy as the “day is long, and ever after,’ 
said the housekeeper. ‘‘ How cleverly you man- 
aged it, Captain Cray.” ; 

“I suppose they will live with the master?” said 
the captain. 

“Very likely, when the time comes.’ 

“That will be very soon, I dare say. Will Mr 
Deacon take to the business, do you think ?’ 
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“T hope so; Mr. Acworth hopes so, I know; 
but he is more of a musician than a business cha- 
racter, and every cobbler should stick to his own 
piano. Though I shouldn’t say cobbler, neither ; 
quite the reverse. And now that Mr. Acworth is 
able to see again with his own eyes it is not of so 
much consequence about Mr. Deacon’s, except for 
himself, of course; and not even for himself, for 
he can play the piano in the dark as well as inthe 
daylight. Still, if it’s a question of eyes or no 
eyes, and whether Mr. Deacon will take to the 
business—” 

“ And what shall you do, Mrs. Welladay ?” said 
the captain, interrupting the housekeeper’s rondo, 
“what shall you do?” 

“T, Captain Cray ?” cried the good lady, with 
surprise. “I? Me?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Welladay. When they are 
all settled together comfortably, and Mr. Acworth 
has his son and daughter living with him, he 
would perhaps be able to do without you.” 

“Why should he ?” 

“Well, you know, Mrs. Welladay, Iam not a 
young man, it’s true ?” 

Mrs. Welladay smiled and looked at the cap- 
tain’s honest weatherbeaten face with the grizzled 
locks curling over his forehead, as if she were not 
prepared to admit that “ truth” off hand. 

“Nor yet a very old one,” he went on. 

“Oh, no, not old, certainly.” 

“And I have never been married yet, except, 
after a manner of speaking, asa sailor is to his 
ship; and I shall never have another wife of that 
sort now—another ship, I mean.” 

“Never is a long day; but I’m sure I hope you 
won't.” 

“You hope I shan’t ?” 

“Yes, because now you are so comfortably set- 
tled it would be a pity, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Settled ? Ah, you are thinking of the cabin 
and the quarter-deck and the look out over the 
river. It is very pleasant, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, very pleasant.” 

“ But as for being settled, you know,” the cap- 
tain went on, “‘a man like myself is never settled 
so long as he is alone. A bachelor on board ship 
is all very well; but when he comes ashore for 
good he can hardly feel settled all by himself, Mrs. 
Welladay, my dear, can he ?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“And a Jady like yourself can hardly be said to 
be settled while she has no ship—no home, I 
mean—of her own. I can live comfortably now. 
I have plenty for one, and enough for two.” 

““And I can live comfortable,” said Mrs. Wella- 
day ; “‘and I have always been used to it.” 

“Then why shouldn’t we iive comfortable to- 
gether?” said the captain, taking her by the 
hand. “That’s the question I have been asking 
myself a good many times lately. And now I put 
it to you, my dear Mrs. Welladay, plain and 
straightforward.” 

Mrs. Welladay had been expecting this, and she 
listened to it with pleasure. She had given the 
captain more than one opportunity of making the 
Proposal. Yet she had not definitely made up 


her mind what answer she should return to it 


when made. If the captain had stopped short of 
a proposal, “plain and straightforward,” she 
would no doubt have been mortified and dis- 
appointed. But now she drew back with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and alarm. A few weeks ago 
she had fancied that the captain was paying 
attention to the Widow Best, and had noticed his 
behaviour with a feeling approaching to jealousy. 
Yet it was a very serious question, now that the 
crisis had arrived, whether she should accept 
Captain Cray’s offer to herself or not. She had 
endeavoured to prepare herself for such an avowal, 
and had looked at the possible, even probable, 
event in a matter-of-fact way, arguing for and 
against it, lest she should marry in haste and 
repent at leisure. She had almost decided to 
decline the alliance, and yet could not feel satisfied 
until the offer was made. 

Mrs. Welladay was now in a flutter of delight. 

“It is a very important question,” she said. 
“It’s all very well for Mr. Deacon and Miss Bertha 
to think of matrimony; but for myself—well—I 
am no longer young.” 

‘Just my case,” said the captain, with too 
much candour, instead of contradicting her. 

“Nor yet old, I hope!” ° 

“Oh, no; middle-aged, at most.” 

“But even middle-age, if that is your opinion 
—middle-age” (she repeated the word with em- 
phasis, in a tone of some displeasure) ‘‘is too 
late for folks to marry.” 

“Not late for you, Mrs. Welladay; you bear 
your years so well.” 

“I don’t think I ought to leave Mr. Acworth, 
though, at present ; he would not like it.” 

““Of course he wouldn’t; and I should be very 
sorry for him, still—” 

‘** And there’s another thing I can’t help think- 
ing about. What would poor Mrs. Best do with- 
out her lodger ?” 

““Oh, we could square that. I did not forget 
her. We could start her in a better shop—a 
more fashionable neighbourhood.” 

That had been Mrs. Welladay’s own idea; and 
now that.John Best was dead there would be 
nothing to attract the widow to the river-side 
quarters from which she had before refused to 
move. It pleased her to think that the captain 
had planned such an arrangement. There was 
no reason to be jealous of Mrs. Best now, that was 
evident. Poor Mrs. Best! Mrs. Welladay could 
afford to be generous. 

“I don’t know whether that would suit Cathe- 
rine, Captain Cray,” she said. “In short—” 

““Speak out, Mrs. Welladay; don’t keep me in 
suspense, my dear.” 

“Well, then, Captain Cray, if I may speak my 
mind—and honesty’s the best policy—lI think it 
would be much the best thing for you and for 
Catherine, and perhaps for me and for all of us, if 
you, if Catherine, if—” 

“Well?” 

“If you and Catherine could make a match of 
it—there.” 

““What ?” cried the captain, starting from his 
chair. 

““There is the house all ready, you see, with 
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the cabin and the boat and everything. Catherine 
likes the boat, and there’s Jack, a boy that any 
one might be proud of. You have been like a 
father to him already, and he wants a father still, 
he and Ben, for, ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’ And then last, not least, there’s the 
widow herself. You would be so useful to them 
all.” 

“But I can be useful without marrying them, 
and, in short, I don’t want to marry Mrs. Best; 
and she wouldn’t have me if I did.” 

*‘Have you asked her, then?” Mrs. Welladay 
inquired, looking up sharply. 

“Oh, no, certainly not ; and don’t intend to.” 

“*] am very sorry.” 

‘“‘ You are sorry?” 

“* Sorry for her, I mean.” 

“‘She has never thought of such a thing.’ 

“* But she might think of it.” 

‘“* And I have never dreamed—” 

“But you might dream. I am sure it would 
be the best thing for both of you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Welladay! I did not expect this!” 

Mrs. Welladay cast down her eyes and was 
silent ; but she could not disguise the satisfaction 
she felt at the manner in which her proposition 
had been met. Yet she had been quite sincere 
in making it. The offer of the good captain’s 
hand and his evident devotion to herself had 
gratified, and at the same time satisfied her. Mrs. 
Welladay had made up her mind that such a hus- 
band as Captain Cray would be a great acquisi- 
tion for Mrs. Best, while for herself any husband 
would be but a doubtful advantage. She had had 
her triumph, and resolved now that the widow 
should have hers. 

“Catherine is so fond of the house, and the 
cabin, and the boat, and everything,” she said. 
‘Catherine ought to be a sailor’s wife. And she 
is very much attached to you, Captain Cray, I 
know.” 

‘** Oh, nonsense ; forgive me for saying so.” 

“She is; and she ought to be; ask her. Let 
her speak for herself. I’m sure you like her.” 

“Like her! Oh, yes, poor thing. Well, it’s 
no use stopping here, I suppose. I had better 
say good evening. I shall never marry now, 
unless—unless I should take another ship.” 

‘** You won’t do that, Captain Cray.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know. If you had 
said that half an hour ago I should have said the 
same; but now—a wooden wife would perhaps 
suit me best, after this.” 

** Don’t be vexed with me. Speak to Catherine.” 

“She would only say no if I did.” 

“Try her. ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.’ ” 

“I can’t go begging for a wife from door to 
door in that fashion. You would despise me if 
I did.” 

‘Oh, no; never.” 

“Look here, now. I come and ask you to be 
my wife. You put me off, and send me to some 
one else. Suppose some one else were to send 
me back to you, what would you think of me?” 

“T should always think the same of you, Cap- 
tain Cray. I should feel respect for you.” 


, 








*“* Respect!” 

“Yes, and regard and affection—there.” 

sm perhaps I should have a chance after 
all ?” 

“‘As a sister, I mean. Speak to Catherine; 
do think it over, Captain Cray. There’s Miss 
Bertha calling: they have settled it between them 
by this time, and she wants to tell me all about it, 
bless her!” and without another word or look 
for the captain Mrs. Welladay ran upstairs. 

The captain then put on his shiny hat, thrust 
his hands into his coat-pockets, and walked away 
depressed and meditative. 

Jack was on the look-out for him at Coromandel 
Walk, but the captain took no notice of him. Mrs. 
Best peeped out of her parlour (on the lower deck), 
but he said not a word to her. He smoked three 
times his pipe and a half that night before turning 
in, and would perhaps have taken a glass of grog 
if there had been any handy, though he had prac- 
tically foresworn it long ago. When he turned out 
of his bunk next morning he looked as if he had 
been keeping watch all night. 

Mrs. Best appeared at the usual hour to get 
his breakfast for him, and could not help noticing 
his jaded look. 

“Your voyage has not agreed with you this 
time, I am afraid,” she said; ‘‘ you look poorly.” 

“It is not the voyage,” said the captain; “that 
ought to have done me good. In fact, I have some 
idea of going away again. What should you think, 
Mrs. Best, if I were to take another ship ?” 

“Another ship, Captain Cray!” his landlady 
exclaimed, with evident dismay. ‘You would 
never think of that, surely, after being settled 
ashore so comfortably ! ” 

**T don’t know,” the captain answered ; “ Jack 
would like it.” 

** Jack! Don’t put such thoughts into his head, 
pray,” said the widow, imploringly. 

To lose the captain would be bad enough, but 
to lose Jack also, to be deprived of them both in 
one day, was too distressing. Yet she knew well 
that Jack would follow the captain all over the 
world. 

‘‘What is the matter, Captain Cray?” she 
asked, humbly. ‘“‘Ain’t you comfortable here? 
What can I do to make you so?” 

“Comfortable, ma’am,” said the captain, look- 
ing round him. ‘Oh, yes; as comfortable as I 
can be anywhere, and thankful too—or ought to 
be. But, you see, a man like me feels a bit lonely 
sometimes without a companion.” 

Mrs. Best looked at the ladder which went by 
that name. 

“* A friend, I mean, to share one’s home.” 

Mrs. Best felt sorry for the captain. Whether 
or not the idea occurred to her that possibly he 
might be preparing the way for a proposal that 
should unite her lot with his own as long as they 
both should live we cannot presume to say. She 
had thought that he was hers already as a lodger 
and a friend for life; but now he was evidently 
unsettled. She busied herself with the breakfast 
things, and was silent for a time; then, without 
looking up, she said, ‘‘ You would be happier, 
perhaps, if you were married, Captain Cray.” 
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“ Married ?” 

“Yes; you would not want to go to sea again 
if you had a wife, and I dare say it would be 
better for you in some ways.” 

The captain sighed. 

“It’s a pity when people don’t get to under- 
stand each other,” she said; ‘‘ and there shouldn’t 
be any harm in speaking out plain and straight- 
forward, as you always say. You might be married 
to-morrow if you liked, Captain Cray, and you 
needn’t make any change. You could have this 
house and the cabin and the quarter-deck, and all 
the rest of it, just as it is, and all yourown. And 
Jack would be satisfied to ‘stay ashore with his 
mother then.” 

What could the woman mean? Was this leap- 
year? Was Mrs. Best about to offer him her 
hand and heart, her home and family? A tremor 
seized him. If he had ever thought it possible 
that he might ask for all these priceless gifts, he 
shrank from the idea of having them spread out 
before him and freely offered after this fashion. 
It was quite impossible now that he should ever 
accept them. He would have checked any nearer 
approach to such a crisis, but could not find words 
sufficiently gentle and considerate to express his 
thoughts. ‘To refuse any one’s hand before it has 
been offered, especially a lady’s, is, it must be con- 
fessed, a delicate matter. ‘‘ Then I won’t have 
you, my pretty maid,” well deserves the retort, 
“Nobody axed you.” Captain Cray could not 
treat the question in this ungentlemanly way, and 
was silent. 

Mrs. Best drew nearer, and, stooping down to 
him as he sat, spoke softly and confidingly in his 
ear. ‘*There’s Mrs. Welladay,” she murmured; 
“you like her, and there is not a better or a 
kinder-hearted lady in the whole world. She 
might have been made for you, Captain Cray. 
You have alway§ admired her, I know, and I am 
quite sure she likes you.” 

The captain started to his feet and turned away, 
shaking his head. 

“Ask her, Captain Cray.” 

“No use; no use.” 

“Anybody could see that she is fond of you, 
though she would be mad with me for saying so. 
Ask her.” 

“No good, I tell you.” 

“*Faint heart never won fair lady;’ I have 
heard her say so, herself.” 

“So have I,” said the captain, “only yesterday ! 
Oh, Mrs. Best, avast! you don’t know what you 
are saying. You had better—go below.” 

And the captain, without waiting for her to 
obey orders, sprang up the companion and went 
on deck to cool himself and breathe the river air. 

“T have been a fool,” he said, when he felt a 
little revived; ‘‘and there’s no fool like an old fool. 
That, too, is one of Mrs. Welladay’s proverbs. Well, 
1am cured of my folly, I hope. To be tossed from 
one to another in this way like a shuttlecock 
is enough to take the conceit out of any man, or 
ought to be. ‘Go and ask Catherine,’ says one. 
‘Go and ask Mrs. Welladay,’ says the other. 
Neither of them cares for me, that’s plain. Well, 
I'm cured. I suppose it will aii blow over, and we 





shall be friends as before, warm friends for life; 
and it’s best so, no doubt. Hullo, Jack! what 
do you want ?” 

Jack had come “on deck” with a broad smile 
upon his face. 

“Look here, sir,” he said, showing five new 
bright sovereigns stretched out upon his open 
palm; “five gold medals, come this morning 
from I don’t know where. But that’s not all. 
Look at this.” 

It was a letter bearing an official seal, with a 
well-known signature, referring to Jack’s gallant 
conduct in saving a child’s life, and, better still, 
acknowledging the claim of his father also to 
public recognition for a similar act of valour, 
which had only just been brought under the 
notice of the authorities. Medals commemora- 
tive of both actions were promised, the one for 
Jack, the other for his widowed mother. 

“Good,” said the captain. ‘“ But now, Jack, 
don’t think too much of all this. It was no great 
matter, after all, to save a little boy from drowning. 
Such things are done every day.” 

“I know they are,” said Jack; “a dog would 
do it. And I can swim first-rate, thanks to you, 
Captain Cray. These was no risk to me—not 
much, at all events—not like father, out at sea in 
a gale of wind.” 

“* That’s right; don’t forget father. And mind, 
Jack, mother has got no one now to look to but 
you. You must be a good son to her. Don't 
think any more about going to sea. Your duty is 
to stay at home and take care of her. I am settled 
here for the present, I suppose, though only a 
lodger. But you are her son; she won't want to 
part with you. I dare say we shall be able to find 
a good place for you now. There will be friends 
ready to help. You'll stay ashore, Jack, won't 
you?” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Jack, with a serious face, 
and a fond look out at the shipping on the river. 
“Yes, Captain Cray, I suppose I must. Anyhow, 
I will.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AS USUAL, 


The Heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts shall increase 
Even as our days do grow. —Othello. 


as AIT a year,” Mr. Acworth had said; “ you 
are both very young. A year hence we 
shall know better how things are going 

with us and where we are likely to be.” 
Deacon and Bertha have waited a year, and 
have reason to be very well satisfied with the 


result. Business is flowing in, and they are at 
Hyson House again, where there is plenty of 
room for a young Married couple as well as for 
the master. The rooms at Mincing Hill are to 
be kept for occasional use as a kind of town house, 
where a night or two can be spent when business 
or pleasure calls for it. Penfold, Spiegelhalter, 
and Co., have disappeared from ‘“‘ over the way.” 
From the time when Mr. Acworth took the busi- 
ness into his own hands, with his former secretary 
as head clerk and manager, the rival firm never 
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All the old trade connection came 
back to him, while his clerks, assistants, and 
warehousemen, from the highest to the lowest, 
worked for him with a hearty good-will, and left 
nothing undone to further his interests. Bertha 
had taken advantage of her residence in the City 
to improve her acquaintance with the families of 
their employés; and though there could be no 
Christmas-tree that year, the distribution of gifts 
was not less liberal and agreeable than on the 
previous occasion at Hyson House. Mr. Busfield 
and the other clerks not only received the cus- 
tomary goose or turkey for home consumption in 
the bosom of their families (and their own), but 
were invited also to dine with them at the house 
of business, bringing their wives with them. 
They spent a pleasant evening, for Mr. Acworth 
knew how to play the host, and did it in the most 
friendly manner, without any of that stiffness or 
reserve by which he had at one time been dis- 
tinguished ; while Miss Acworth, who had already 
won all hearts, was toasted after the ladies had 
left the room, and declared to be the pleasantest 
lady that had ever graced a Mincing Hill dinner 
with her presence. ‘*A dinner lubricates busi- 
ness.” Never was a more decided instance of 
the truth of that remark than this Christmas 
dinner of Acworth and Deacon to the clerks and 
their womankind. ‘That and other amenities did 
more to extend the business by engaging a 
friendly interest and attention to it than even the 
liberal pay which was accorded to those who fairly 
earned it. Whether it was the blindness, the 
calamity, that had done it, or the losses conse- 
quent upon Penfold’s unfaithfulness, no one could 
say; but Acworth was a changed man. ‘“ Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” and all agreed that 
their chief had come out of his trial with great 
advantage to himself and to all about him 

Yes, a dinner, and still more, a friendly con- 
fidence, a kind demeanour, a community of in- 
terests, a consciousness of mutual dependence and 
mutual regard, lubricates business, and makes the 
wheels of ordinary lives run more prosperously, 
pleasantly, and smoothly everywhere. 

But a year has passed, and Mr. Acworth is at 
Hyson House again, and there are great doings 
above ane below—‘ upstairs, downstairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber,” as Mrs. Welladay puts it. 
** My lady’s chamber” especially is an object of 
supreme interest to all female friends; for there 
the housekeeper and Mrs. Best preside, receiving 
visitors, and listening with pride to their notes of 
admiration as the various works of art—triumphs 
of millinery, genius, and fashion—provided for 
the bride’s attire, and use pass under review. Out 
of doors there is a new flagstaff, which has been 
properly constructed under Captain Cray’s direc- 
tion; and Jack Best, a goblin no longer, but 
an errand-boy or messenger, whose duty takes 
him frequently among the docks and shipping, 
runs up the Union Jack to the truck at daybreak, 
and sets it floating gallantly upon the breeze. 


had a chance. 





We have only one wedding to record at the 
end of this story; for Captain Cray, after being 
tossed to and fro—as he himself laughingly de- 
scribed it some time afterwards, ‘like a monkey 
in a sling”—has given up all thoughts cf matri- 
mony and a wife, even a wooden one; while Sir 
Bailey Finch—our only spare bachelor—has 
arrived at this junction already. He married— 
rather in haste, it was said—the daughter of a 
watercress-man in the east of London. Not one 
of the halfpenny-a-bunch men, but wholesale 
and for exportation. Tons of them; you might 
see them at all the railway stations, in big baskets, 
bursting with the burthen, like the proprietor’s 
own money-bags. The fields were a sight worth 
looking at; acres of them, miles of them, lakes, 
seas, oceans. ‘The bride never had had anything 
to do with the business; never went into the 
swamps, or the counting-house ; never made out 
an invoice or gave a receipt for the money ; never 
did anything, in fact, but spend what her father 
had earned. Such was the baronet’s apology 
for his bride when he deemed it necessary to 
make one. 

But we are not concerned with the baronet and 
his lady. That wedding is past and over. Our 
wedding at Hyson House is not nearly so grand, 
though quite as important, as indeed the humblest 
and quietest of such ceremonies must always be to 
the persons chiefly implicated. ‘There was a great 
array of presents, more or less costly; but none 
that need be mentioned except a silver tea-caddy 
from the employés of the firm, and the best papier 
maché tea-tray that could be bought for money 
from their wives, many of whom came to church 
to witness the ceremony, and, let us hope, to offer 
up their prayers for the happy couple. The organ, 
enriched with new and exquisite stops for Mr. 
Deacon’s especial delight, pealed forth the ‘‘ Wed- 
ding March.” Miss Julia Feathershawe, who had 
been spared with difficulty from her duties at South- 
gate-on-Sea, was among those who offered her 
felicitations at the church door. The bridesmaids, 
Clarissa Finch among the number, were all that 
bridesmaids ought to be; the bride’s dress by 
Mrs. Best was a masterpiece of taste and beauty; 
and, to sum up all, the bride herself was charming. 

‘‘Edward Deacon,” said Captain Cray, “ Fran- 
cesco, I mean, though he will always be Ned with 
me, is a very happy man. I look upon him almost 
as my own son; and now I shall look upon you, 
Mrs. Deacon, if you will let me say so, almost as 
a daughter.” 

He took her hand as they were leaving the door 
on their wedding tour, and raised it to his lips 
with a simple grace and gallantry beyond that 
of a courtier; but Bertha offered him her cheek 
instead, and he kissed and blessed her from his 
heart. 

They are going to Florence, and Giuditta will 
put on anew dress and some other adornments 
which they have sent her as her share of the wed- 
ding gifts to receive and welcome them. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


THE PARIS ASTRONOMICAL CONGRESS. 


HE remarkable results obtained at the Paris 
Observatory last year by MM. Henry in their 
attempts to photograph large areas of the 

starry heavens have converted astronomers 
throughout the world to the new method of 
mapping the skies, as distinguished from that of 
mere eye-observation recorded by the pencil. 
The gigantic project of securing a photographic 
chart of the whole heavens seemed at first too 
visionary to be seriously entertained. Between 
the six or seven thousand stars visible to the 
naked eye, and the millions which car be seen 
in the modern telescope, the gap was quite suffi- 
cient at first sight to daunt the majority of astro- 
nomers. But with the confirmation of MM. Henry’s 
claims for the photographic method, and the sight 
of their wonderful photographs of the multitu- 
dinous stars in the constellation Cygnus—clearly 
delineated in almost incredible numbers—the 
project grew, and the result was the Paris Astro- 
nomical Congress of April last. 

The meeting was held in response to an invita- 
tion issued by the Academie des Sciences. It was 
attended by fifty-seven delegates, representatives 
of different countries. The eight representatives 
from England were Messrs. Christie, Common, 
Gill (from the Cape), Knobel, Perry, Roberts, 
Russell (from Australia), and Tennant. The fol- 
lowing general resolutions which had been printed 
in the programme were first taken into considera- 
tion and adopted unanimously: (1) That the pro- 
gress made in astronomical photography demands 
that the astronomers of the present day should 
unite in undertaking a description of the heavens 
by photographic means. (2) That this work 
should be carried out at. selected stations and 
with instruments which should be identical in 
their essential parts. (3) That the principal ob- 
jects are (@) to prepare a general photographic 
chart of the heavens, and to put down data which 
shall enable us to determine with the greatest 
possible accuracy the position of the stars ; (4) to 
be able to utilise in the best way, both at the pre- 
sent day and in the future, the data obtained by 
photographic means. A committee was formed 
to consider the magnitude of the stars which it 
was desirable to photograph. 

An important point to be agreed upon was the 
lower limit of star magnitude. It was thought 
unadvisable to attempt to photograph the more 
minute stars, which in some cases are simulated 
by the dust which can never be wholly excluded 
from the photographic plate. If the eleventh 
magnitude limit were adopted the number of stars 
to appear on the plates would be about 1,500,000 
according to M. Paul Henry; according to Dr. 
Schoenfeld, if the 11°5 magnitude were adopted, 
the number would be no less than 3,500,000 stars. 
Eventually it was decided that stars should be 
photographed down to the fourteenth magnitude 
inclusive. In addition to these plates, which will 





require an exposure of about twenty minutes, 
another series of plates will be taken, with a very 
short exposure, in order to obtain the brighter 
stars with smaller discs, so as to make the exact 
measurement of those stars more easy. The 
allotment of four square degrees of celestial sur- 
face to each observer would require the adoption 
of at least 10,000 plates, which, when pieced to- 
gether, would give the proposed chart of the 
entire heavens. 

Another question of prime importance was that 
of the kind of telescope to be employed. Should 
it be a reflector or a refractor? It may seem sur- 
prising at first sight that the committee unani- 
mously resolved that the refractor is the best form 
of instrument. Yet the reflector, or mirror-tele- 
scope, has come marvellously to the front of late 
years. Recently in these pages special attention 
was called to its unique performance in the hands 
of Mr. A. A. Common, F.R.S., whose photograph of 
the great nebula in Orion was taken with a three- 
foot instrument of this class. Mr. Common was 
present at the Congress, and acquiesced in the 
decision of the committee. He has since given 
to the Royal Astronomical Society some of the 
considerations which influenced the committee. 
Whilst maintaining the general superiority of the 
reflecting telescope when its polished speculum 
is kept in perfect condition, Mr. Common admits 
that the liability of the latter to become a little 
tarnished would prevent it from yielding uniform 
results in all climates, and with varying degrees 
of attention to its needs. The reflecting telescope 
is, in fact, not at present the instrument of the 
professional astronomer, but rather that of the 
specialist, and that was another reason why in a 
case of this sort, where the difficulties were 
already sufficient, it would be necessary to give 
a man the instrument he was most used to. Mr. 
Common believes the reflector will eventually be 
found to be the best telescope, but it will have to 
be improved, and a great deal of work will have 
to be done before it will be sufficiently improved. 

The Congress nominated M. Janssen and Mr. 
Common as a committee to consider the applica- 
tion of photography to other celestial bodies not 
included in the scheme of a photographic chart. 
The meeting was in every way a success, and 
much is expected from the enterprise, which is 
nothing less than an attempt to obtain a photo- 
graphic autobiography of the heavens. By the 
method to be adopted, each star will be allowed to 
register its exact position and degree of lumino- 
sity, independent of those errors of eye-observa- 
tion which have inevitably attended all past 
observatory work. Inasmuch as the starry heavens 
are constantly changing their aspect, owing to the 
appearance of new stars, the altered relative posi- 
tion of old ones, or the changes in their magni- 
tude, the value of an important photographic 
record taken at a given period will be apparent. 
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These photographic charts of the heavens will be 
the celestial maps of the future. 


COMPETING WITH THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


Inventions for the measurement of minute 
quantities and dimensions are amongst the prime 
necessities of the science of to-day, and the supply 
forms a notable feature of contemporary physics. 
The way in which “torsion” threads are used in 
the eye-piece of an astronomical telescope is 
illustrated in an entertaining manner in Mr. 
Froude’s recent volume, entitled ‘‘ Oceana.” The 
author visited the Australian Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Ellery, at the Melbourne Observatory, and 
was much interested in the stock of spiders kept 
upon the premises, and the help they involuntarily 
render in the observation of the stars. The thread 
of a spider-web is used to divide the glass eye- 
piece of the telescope, mapping it out into squares, 
so that when a star passes this point or that, it 
must be noted to the fraction of a second, so as 
to ascertain the precise rate of movement across 
the field. ‘‘ For these lines no thread is fine 
enough which man can manufacture; spider-web 
is used. The common spider’s thread, such as 
we see him stretch from point to point on a bush, 
is really a rope of eight strands, the untwisting of 
which for the selection of one of the number is to 
human fingers a difficult operation. A species of 
spider has, however, been found at Melbourne 
whose thread has only three strands, and these 
creatures are among the observatory’s rarest trea- 
sures.” So wrote Mr. Froude, two years ago. 

The resources of science have for many years 
been taxed to produce a torsion thread—that is, a 
fine thread, which shall not lose its tension in use 
—which should compete with the spider's. The 
need seems to have been supplied by the Professor 
of Physics at South Kensington, Mr. Boys, who 
exhibited, at the recent sozr¢ée of the Royal Society, 
his method of producing fine filaments of glass, 
emerald, quartz, and other substances. A minute 
rod of the material to be drawn out is attached 
.o the tail of an arrow, fitted into a fixed 
eross-bow, which can be discharged by a trigger 
actuated by the foot; the material under operation 
is heated by a minute oxyhydrogen flame, and 
the moment it softens the arrow is discharged and 
a thread of extreme fineness is drawn out. By this 
method the inventor has obtained a glass thread 
ninety feet long and one- ten-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. ‘These filaments are therefore 
much finer than spun glass and the finest threads 
of the Melbourne spiders. Threads of quartz, 
produced in this way, are practically free from 
what is known as fatigue of elasticity, and they 
are therefore especially applicable for the sup- 
porting threads of instruments of precision. Quartz 
can also be drawn into filaments so fine that their 
thinnest parts are quite invisible, even under the 
highest powers of the microscope. 


ARTIFICIAL WHIRLWINDS AND WATERSPOUTS. 


At a recent session of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. Mascart described some interesting 











experiments which Herr C. Weyher has lately 
performed, resulting in the artificial reproduction 
of whirlwinds and waterspouts. The following is 
a description of the apparatus used and the result- 
ing phenomena. 

1. Waterspouts—A drum three feet in diameter 
is set in revolution by a pulley and belt (Fig. 1). 
It has six radiating pieces, and its rotatory 
velocity at the circumference is from 90 to 120 
feet per second. The drum, as a rule, is placed 
some ten feet over the reservoir of water. As 
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FIG. 1.—APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING AN ARTIFICIAL WATERSPOUT, 


soon as the speed of rotation rises to the lower 
velocity (ninety feet per second), spirals are ob- 
served to form on the surface of the water, 
which converge towards a centre from which 
a cone speedily makes an appearance, about 
Sin. in diameter by 4in. in height. This first 
cone is then surmounted by a second cone, but 
reversed, which is formed of numerous drops, 
which rise to heights of perhaps s5ft., and fall back 
at distances ranging from 3ft. to 1oft., according 
to the velocity of the drum. The finest drops or 
spray will reach as high as the drum itself. Bits 
of straw or chips of wood placed on the surface of 
the water are drawn together by the vortex, and 
form a sort of cord, which will rise spirally in the 
axis of the artificial waterspout. 

If a wet board is placed on the water the vortex 
will form upon it in a focus of about jin. in dia- 
meter, of a whitish appearance, from which 4 
peculiar whistling sound may be heard, as if there 
were a hole in the board through which air and 
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water were passing with great force. The divi- 
sions of the 3ft. drum leave at the centre of the 
latter a free circle of 15in. in diameter, but the 
vortex concentrates and contracts on the board 
according to the velocity of revolution down to 
in. 

, It is easy to demonstrate that the artificial 
whirlwind produced by the rapidly-rotating drum 
presents exactly the same characteristics as the 
lower part of a vortex in the atmosphere which 
has descended from the upper regions to the sur- 
face of the water. As the focus shifts with the 
least breath of wind, the experiment is not always 
satisfactorily performed in the open air. It can, 
however, be shown on the small scale in a closed 
vessel. 

Coin held a prisoner in a vortex.—A remarkably 
amusing experiment can be performed with a 
stand supporting the rotating vanes or drum 
already described, and tall enough to allow of a 
small round table or disc of glass being placed 
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FIG. 2.--COIN HELD PRISONER IN A VORTEX. 
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beneath the drum. The latter is set in motion, 
and a coin spun onthe table. The coin is quickly 
brought within the control of the vortex, which 
makes it spin like a top, and holds it absolutely 
captive within the radius of its action (Fig. 2). 
The coin in spinning generates a sphere, and it is 
thus shown again that a revolving sphere consti- 
tutes a centre of attraction. 

Indiarubber balloon revolving round a rapidly- 
rotating sphere-—This experiment shows the inter- 
esting fact that a free sphere will remain in 
equilibrium, and actually revolve round another, 
making a rapid rotary motion. A spindle is fixed 
in support at an angle of forty-five degrees, which 
seems to offer the greatest difficulties, and on it 
is mounted a sphere formed of eight or ten rings. 
When this is rapidly rotated the hand can feel a 
Strong stream of air issuing from the equator on 
every side, and bits of paper when presented are 
blown away. If, however, a balloon, such as a 
light rubber ball, is used, it is strongly attracted 
towards the sphere, and will: describe orbits around 








it in the plane of the equator until it receives a 
blow from one of the rings, and is then sent too 
far away to be recaptured by the rotating sphere. 
To avoid that a wire-guard is placed round the 
sphere in its equator, and held in place by three 





FIG. 3-—INDIARUBBER BALLOON REVOLVING AROUND A RAPIDLY 
ROTATING SPHERE, 


wires connected tothe support. This guard keeps 
the balloon from touching the rings forming the 
sphere, and the former revolves round the latter 
so long as the sphere is rotated. 

A ring rotating round a sphere-—The experi- 
ment just described can be varied in many ways, 
one of the neatest being the use of a paper ring 





FIG. 4.—PAPER RING HELD IN FQUILIBRIUM AROUND A RAPIDLY 
ROTATING SPHERE. 
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having an internal diameter greater than the ex- 
ternal diameter of the sphere. In this case the 
wire-guard is dispensed with, and the paper ring 
slipped over the sphere while the latter is rotating, 
when the ring is found to be firmly held in the 
plane of the equator. As regards the amount of 
attraction exercised by the drum or the simple 
vanes, that is easily measured by resting a light 
rod on two pulleys. At one end of the rod is a 
disc about the size of the drum, and at the other 
end is a cord connecting to a little scale pen. 
When the drum is set in motion it attracts the 
disc, or, rather, the latter is compelled to move 
forward by the action of the vortex, and this 
attraction is found to vary in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distances. 

It will be understood that these experiments 
should be carried out in some room where the 
air is comparatively still, as they are affected by 
atmospheric currents. 


THE RADIO-MICROMETER,. 


The most sensitive instrument yet made for 
measuring degrees of heat has recently been ex- 
hibited at a sozrée of the Royal Society by Mr. C. 
V. Boys, who calls it the “‘ radio-micrometer.” As 
may be imagined, it is an improvement upon the 
thermo-electric pile, an instrument which, measur- 
ing radiant heat by the electric resistance of 
metals when their temperature is raised, first came 
into popular notice by being employed to measure 
the radiant heat of the moon. By employing 
the thermo-electric pile in connection with a 
galvanometer, Melloni was able to measure 
radiant heat to the gy55th of a degree. But the 
radio-micrometer is about one hundred times 
more sensitive than the thermo-electric pile. The 
most minute increments of radiant heat are in- 
stantly detected by it. Mr. Boys is able to pro- 
duce a visible effect of heat on a halfpenny held 
at a distance of more than 1,100 feet from an 
ordinary candle flame. Professor Langley’s ‘‘ bolo- 
meter” had already surpassed the thermo pile 
and galvanometer as a delicate means of detect- 
ing heat-radiation, but the radio-micrometer, says 
the inventor, has about one hundred times’ the 
sensitiveness of the bolometer. The one-hun- 
dred millionth of a degree of heat is within the range 
of its powers of detection. The electric apparatus 
consists of a movable circuit of copper, antimony, 
and bismuth, hung by a quartz fibre in a strong 
magnetic field. 


NEW TEST FOR BUILDING MATERIALS. 


A means of ascertaining the stress endurable 
by building materials has been introduced by 
Professor Unwin, whose text-books in this de- 
partment of science are well known. The appa- 
ratus measures extensions of materials under 
tensional strain to the ten-thousandth of an inch. 
In this instrument the bar under experiment is 
strained in a vertical direction and displaces a 
sprrit-lcvei, tae reflection of which is then read 
off. A more minute measurement is obtained if 
a small plane is attached to one end of the bar, 














while a little roller carrying a mirror, and in con- 
tact with the plane, is attached to the other end. 
Any extension of the bar, by causing the plane to 
rotate the roller, produces the deflexion of a spot 
of light on a screen, and in this way the minutest 
extensions are exaggerated and measured to the 
fifty-thousandth of an inch. 


CLOUDS IN ALL LATITUDES. 


Forty-six photographs of clouds in many parts 
of the world have recently been taken by the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromby. These were mostly taker 
during two voyages round the world for meteor- 
ological research. The pictures illustrate very 
clearly the identity of cloud-forms in all latitudes, 
Similar cumulus and cumulo-nimbus forms range 
in latitute from London to near Cape Horn, 
including one actually on the equator, and the 
stratus from Sweden to New Zealand. The 
mists in the Himalayas are distinguishable in 
general character from those of Great Britain. 
In addition to illustrations from the countries 
above mentioned, clouds are represented from 
Teneriffe, Brazil, the Falkland Islands, the Indian 
Ocean, and Borneo. All of them might have 
been seer. in Britain. 


THE SHAPE OF HAILSTONES. 

The observation of the shape of hailstones is 
yielding some curious results. In London during 
a fall of hail which lasted some five minutes all 





TOP-SHAPED HAILSTONES. NATURAL SIZE. 


the hailstones in one of the western suburbs were 
found to be pear-shaped or like a spinning-top 
That this shape was not caused by impact on the 
ground was proved by the experiment of catch- 
ing them with a light gauze net. It was impos- 
sible to see whether the broad or pointed end fell 
foremost. Another observer, writing from Nam- 
nagar, describes a fall of hailstones of similar 
shape. In this case a peculiar structure of the 
confined ice was noticed. In every instance the 
broad end was composed of perfectly hyaline, 
amorphous ice, whilst the pointed end was 
banded crosswise by alternate layers of clear and 
white ice. In every case the distinction was well 
marked. In some few instances the hailstones were 
of another but probably derived form. Instead of 
being circular in section at right angles to the 
long axis, they were triangular, so that they bore a 
strong resemblance of the kernel of a beech-nut. 
The broad end in this case also was perfectly 
transparent, and the sharper end banded as before. 
The diagrams represent three typical forms. 
The two subjoined woodcuts of remarkable hail- 
stones are taken from the Journal of the Austrian 
Meteorological Society (vol. iv. page 417). In 
this case the stones are not mere lumps, exhibiting 
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indistinct crystalline forms, but spheroidal bodies of 
definite crystallised structure overgrown by a series 
of clear crystals exhibiting various combinations 
of the hexagonal system. A fall of ice-crystals 


ass 
HAILSTONES, TWO-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 


occurred almost contemporaneously. The stones 
when picked up fresh showed sharp edges. The 
observer made drawings of ten of them. The 
actual crystals were in some cases attached para- 
sitically to the edge of the central mass, or else 
inserted in a socket, as was found when the stones 
thawed down. All the stones contained fine air 
pores from the centre to the circumference. The 
drawings are two-thirds of the natural size. 


PICTURE TELEGRAPHY. 
The project for sending drawings of objects or 
persons by means of the ordinary telegraph 





symbols was alluded to last year in these pages 
(L. H., 1886, p. 572). So far nothing definitely 
was known as to the success of the experi- 
ments, although the principle was no secret, 
having been carried out in military signalling 
in the field for some time past. Briefly, a 
sheet of paper was divided into a number of 
small squares by a series of ruled horizontal 
and vertical lines, and a duplicate copy was kept 
at the receiving end of the line of communication. 
The squares could be made of any size, and by a 
system of reference, each square being numbered, 
could be easily indicated. Thus a line or curve 
could be started from any given point and pro- 
longed into any given contour or outline. The 
rules which rendered this practicable have since 
been published in the “ Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution” (No. cxxxiii.). The 
system was successfully carried out during some 
recent field manceuvres at Canterbury. By using 
copies of the Ordnance map similarly divided into 
squares, the exact positions of two points between 
which the scouts on one side had been seen of 
the enemy moving, as well as the direction in 
which they were moving, were signalled to the 
rear, and these were then marked on a map 
and shown to the commanding officer. To 
test the accuracy to which the system could 
attain, an engraved likeness of Colonel Bulwer, 
formerly colonel of the corps, was ‘“‘ messaged ” 
into about seven hundred words, or groups, con- 
taining on an average three letters each. The 
message was given to one of the officers who 
worked it out without being told what it repre- 
sented. When it was nearly completed, and not 
until then, he perceived whose likeness he had 
been drawing. It has been suggested that the 
likeness of an absconding criminal might be tele- 
graphed across the ocean, and, being in readiness 
for the arrival of the runaway, m‘ght facilitate his 
apprehension. 


PICTURE TELEGRAPHY. 








JUBILEE DAY IN LONDON. 


SOME THINGS NOT IN THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


HE twenty-first of June, 1887, will be a day 
memorable in the world’s history. The 
celebration of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 

will be reckoned among the chief events of this 
century, not in England alone, but throughout the 
British Empire. 

So far as public ceremonial was concerned, the 
record is much like those of other national and 
historical pageants. There may have been in 
times past even greater displays of outward splen- 
dour and greater magnificence of public rejoicing. 
A larger number of crowned heads and of illus- 
trious personages sometimes appeared in the 
presence of the great Napoleon. Inthe triumphal 
processions of ancient Roman emperors, there 
were seen many foreign princes and rulers from 
remote regions of the earth,- But the feelings 
that drew together so many distinguished visitors 
to join in the Jubilee procession widely differed 
from the motives of these earlier gatherings. 

It was atriumph not of military conquest but 
of peaceful and beneficent rule. ‘This royal and 
imperial procession was not one of mere pomp 
and pride, but a progress to the House of God, 
there to unite in humble thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for His goodness, and in earnest prayer 
to seek His blessing in the future, as it had been 
bestowed in the past fifty years of the reign. 

All that human art or skill could achieve was 
done to secure the success of the spectacle. The 
decorators, and the heralds, and the rulers in 
Church and State, had well done their parts, and 
the whole ceremony was a splendid success. But 
there were things that moved and gladdened every 
thoughtful mind besides what was set down in 
the official programmes. ‘To some of these let us 
make brief reference. 

First of all, it was delightful to see the vast 
multitudes that witnessed the procession in the 
streets of London that day; not in idle curiosity, 
but showing hearty sympathy with the Queen, and 
taking deep personal interest in the event of the 
day. There was from millions of people one com- 
mon voice of loyal devotion, and one common 
feeling of patriotic joy, unmarred by any discord- 
ant note of political or social disaffection. There 











was a feeling of devout thanksgiving pervading 
the national rejoicing. Heaven itself seemed to 
smile on the scene. The dav was marvellously 
fine, even for an English June, and well sustained 
the tradition of ‘‘Queen’s weather.” It was a 
providential thing that the weather was thus pro- 
pitious, for it enabled larger crowds to witness the 
spectacle, without discomfort or risk to health, 
The order and good feeling amidst such dense 
masses of people were not less remarkable. It 
was wonderful also how few were the serious 
casualties that were reported, and still more won- 
derful that the police-courts showed so little of the 
too frequent results of seasons of unusual festivity. 
The conduct of the police, and of the troops, and 
of the volunteers, as well as of the whole body of 
the people, have left an impression that increases 
the thankfulness for the success of the Jubilee 
Day. 

While such conditions in the course of the pro- 
cession were notable, there were also incidents 
within Westminster Abbey not provided for in the 
official programme. Most remarkable of all was 
the scene of motherly love and of domestic joy 
when, at the close of the Divine Service, the Queen 
affectionately saluted her children and her rela- 
tives by blood or by marriage. The Prince of 
Wales, the heir to the throne, bowing low, and tak- 
ing her Majesty’s hand to kiss it, the mother's 
feeling was stronger than that of Queen, and 
she kissed her son. So it was with the other 
princes of the royal house, the whole assembly of 
ten thousand spectators, spell-bound by the unex- 
pected sight, and moved with evident emotion. 
When the princesses of the royal house followed, it 
was observed thatthe greeting was especially tender 
towards the crown princess of Germany, the Queen's 
first-born child, and towards the bereaved Duchess 
of Albany, the widow of her beloved son Leopold. 
Those who witnessed that scene of domestic 
happiness and joy say that it was more touching 
and grand than all the ceremonial of the day. It 
was an effort then to refrain from a shout of ‘‘ The 
Queen, God bless her!” These words form them- 
selves into a hearty prayer from all who hear of 
the events of that Jubilee Day. 
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Parictices. 


—— 


Alleged Eclipse of the Sun at the Battle of Crecy. 


On the 19th of the present month of August an eclipse of 
the sun will take }lace, which will be visible through the 
whole length of the Russian Empire and in Japan, and be 
total for a duration of two or three minutes along its central 
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line. These phenomena have been the means, on the occa- 
sions on which they have occurred during the last fifty 
years, of adding so greatly to our knowledge of solar physics 
that astronomers of different nations are now in the habit of 
proceeding, armed with suitable instruments, to the places 
at which an approaching eclipse of the sun will be total, for 
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the purpose of making as many observations as the short 
time during which the totality lasts will enable them to do. 
With this object Sir George B. Airy, late Astronomer Royal 
at Greenwich, went on scientific expeditions to Italy in 1842, 
to Sweden in 1851, and to Spain in 1860. With this object 
several parties repaired to the West Indies last summer, and 
in preceding years others undertook yet longer excursions, 
including one in 1885 to a tiny ‘‘island in the watery waste” 
of the Pacific Ocean, called Caroline Island (discovered by 
Broughton, who was associated with Vancouver in his 
voyage of discovery about.the end of last century), that being 
the only place where the line of totality passed over a spot 
of land in its whole course. 

Weare not about, however, in these few lines to speak of 
the scientific results of eclipses, or, indeed, of eclipses at all. 
Our object is to refer to a great historic event which occurred 
more than five hundred years ago, and which some histories 
tell us was accompanied by an eclipse of the sun, but the 
mistake they make in doing so is not without interest. On 
the morning of the battle of Crecy, Dr. Lingard states that 
besides a thunderstorm there was an eclipse of the sun ; and 
this is magnified into ‘‘a fearful eclipse of the sun” in 
Knight’s Pictorial History of England. Now it so happens 
that on the day of the famous battle (which was the 26th of 
August, 1346) the moon had just entered on her first quarter, 
and there could have been no eclipse either of the sun or 
moon. A partial eclipse of the moon took place on the Ist 
of September, six days after the battle ; but no eclipse of the 
sun, partial or total, was visible in any part of Europe 
during that year. 

How, then, did this mistake arise? Simply from a mis- 
understanding by the translators of an old French word used 
by Froissart in his description of the battle. The word in 
question is “‘esclistre” as the best manuscripts have it, 
though some read ‘‘esclipse,” which led to the erroneous 
notion that an eclipse was meant, and to the rendering 
“eclyps ” in an English translation. Froissart’s real word, 
‘‘esclistre,” signifies lightning, and the whole context shows 
that a thunderstorm, and not an eclipse, was intended by the 
writer. This was pointed out by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis in 
an article contributed by him to ‘‘ Notes and Queries” only 
afew days before his lamented and premature death, which 
took place on the 13th of April, 1863. To this ‘*‘ esclistre ” 
or lightning-flash Froissart applies the epithet very grand and 
very horrible ; hence the expression, “‘ fearful,” quoted above 
as attributed to the supposed eclipse, which had no real 
existence, 

W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Mr. Praed’s Charade. 

Of the famous charade by W. M. Praed, quoted in our 
July Part, which Miss Mitford said was a mystery to her, we 
have obtained no better than the following solution, which 
was given in the ‘‘ Literary Gazette” at the time of the publi- 
cation of Miss Mitford’s Literary Recollections : 


Would I could grasp a Campbell’s lyric pen, 

I then might justice do to ‘‘ arms and men,” 
And sing the well-fought field of Agincourt, 
Where, hand to hand, mixed in the bloody sport, 
The hosts of France, vain of superior might, 

By English valour were o’erthrown in fight, 

And bade to fame and fortune long good night. 


The reference to Campbell is due to the reply including 
the answer to another of Mr. Praed’s charades in which the 
poet gave description of camp and dell, with the name of the 
poet as the whole word. Both charades were answered 
together in a short poem, of which we have quoted the last 
sever: lines. 

A similar reply to Sir Hilary’s prayer of two syllables 
Was given by a high dignitary of the Church of England in 
these lines— 


Sir Hilary’s prayer was brief, 
But yet in meaning rife, 
It gave his heart relief 
Amid the battle’s strife. 








His first word said wes Good, 
One that applied full well 

To those who lived and stood 
When thousands fought and fell. 


His second word was Night ! 

Its dewy shroud would fold 
Those whom the fatal fight 

Had lifeless stretched and cold. 


Good Night! ’twas all his prayer 
When on the battle-field 
Commending ladies fair 
To Heaven's protecting shield. 


Another solution has been given in the French word Bon- 
grace. It is said, in defence of it, that Good Night is not a 
very natural exclamation for the warrior, even supposing that 
Mr. Praed had not allowed for the fact of the battle begin- 
ning in early morning. Whereas Boon or Bon-Grace is an 
appropriate prayer on the lips of the Christian knight hurry- 
ing to the fray. Bon-G»ace, the whole word, is an old term 
for a bonnet, or a shade for the face. Nares, in his glossary, 
says, ‘* Bon-grace, a bonnet, or projecting hat, to defend 
the complexion. Sometimes, a mere shade for the face.” 
One of the characters ipa play of Beaumont and Fletcher 
says, ‘* My face was spoiled for want of a bon-grace when 
I was young.” It is also in nautical language used to de- 
scribe the peak which shades the sailors’ eyes from the 
glittering water ; and also to denote the frame of ropes or 
cables sometimes projected from a ship’s bows as protection 
in passing through ice floes. But all this appears too far- 
fetched for Sir Hilary’s brief prayer, of which no better 
solution has yet been given than ** Good night.” 


Kindness to Animals.—The Queen, in reply to an address 
from the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, said : 
** Among other marks of the spread of enlightenment among 
my subjects I notice in particular with real pleasure the 
growth of more humane feelings towards the lower animals. 
No civilisation is complete which does not include the dumb 
and defenceless of God’s creatures within the sphere of 
charity and mercy. The labours of your Society have done 
much to promote this moral progress, and for the sake alike 
of human nature and of the happiness of the animal creation 
by which we are surrounded, I trust that you will steadily 
persevere in your noble aims, in which you continue to 
have my warm and entire sympathy.” 


The True State of the British Navy.—The flattering 
statements about the British Navy published by Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Brassey, and others have not convinced the 
Admiral of the Fleet, Thomas Symons, who says: ‘* The 
various ideas set forth as to the assistance which the mercan- 
tile navy and its adjuncts could afford the Koyal Navy has 
led me to make a close examination into the subject. One 
says ‘that we have in the mercantile navy, etc., a naval 
reserve which is actually unlimited ;’ another, ‘ that it is our 
first power of waging war on the seas,’ and soon. Gauging 
the gross tonnage and horse-power of the vessels in the mer- 
cantile navy list, I find only four vessels as large, and none of | 
equal horse-power, as our cruiser Impérieuse, which is much 
too short ; only seven transports like Crocodile (whose size 
was settled sixteen years ago); and beyond these seven, 
twenty-four Himalayas, bought thirty odd years ago. An 
eminent shipbuilder and owner, Mr. Doxat, at a public 
meeting states ‘that it would take £9,500,000 to place the 
mercantile engines in proper order ;’ and this applies even 
more seriously to our numerous antiquated engines, so ex- 
travagant of coals, in war ships. Lloyd’s report gives— 
Sailing vessels, 14,584; tonnage, 4,654,214; steamers, 4,906; 
tonnage, 4,199,144. But of (N.B) steamers of 1,000 tons 
and under 2,000 there are 1,332; tonnage, 1,779,272. Of 
2,000 tons and upwards, 265; tonnage, 686,750. Total 
Steamers, 1,597; tonnage, 2,466,022. During a war with 
France the sailing vessels must remain in port, as proved by 
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the Alabama depredations ; also steamers of slow speed. The 
mercantile navy can, therefore, spare no steamers. France 
possesses one of our Transatlantic steamers, Normandie, and 
four built after our best models, rivalling them in speed to 
America, besides many other fast steamers. How could oyr 
cruisers, with very much less speed and only four days’ coals, 
contend with them? Again, Germany, Russia, Italy, etc., 
have also such scourges ready for our trade. The French have 
their own forty-two war transports. The opinion still obtains 
that our war fleet is equal to those of the three greatest naval 
Powers in Europe! Sir N. Barnaby has just published a 
‘Naval Review.’ ‘Seagoing fighting ships armoured and 
unarmoured.’ Of armoured ships he gives—French, 53 ; 
Italian, 26; Germans, 13 = 92 to British 66! These are 
bare truths, and ought to be sufficient to open the purse of 
the British nation, especially as the French have just voted 
42,333,000 for cruisers. We have not one efficient war 
cruiser, and no mercantile clippers to spare.” 


Swiss Hotels.—Some statistics are given by a Swiss perio- 
dical, the ‘‘ Lexicon der Schweiz,” with regard to the 
number of hotels in Switzerland. According to these sta- 
tistics there are as nearly as possible 1,000 hotels, as 
distinguished from inns and taverns, throughout Switzerland, 
making up 58,000 beds and giving employment to 16,000 
servants. The value of these hotels is nearly £10,000,000, 
while the furniture is valued at £3,000,000. The gross 
income is about £2,120,000, and the expenses about 
£1,440,000, leaving a net profit of £680,000, this estimate 
being made upon an average of the last few years. The 
number of hotels in the different cantons is as follows :— 
Grisons 179, Vaud 109, Berne 107, Schwyz 87, Valais 79, 
Argovia 67, Zurich 51, St. Gall 40, Appenzell 39, Lucerne 
39, Unterwalden 29, Uri 27, Geneva 25, Basle 21, Ticino 
20, Glaris 18, Thurgovia 18, Neuchatel 16, Zug 13, 
Schaffhausen 9, Soleure 6, and Fribourg 3. The expendi- 
ture of these hotels averages £952,000 for provisions pur- 
chased in Switzerland, and nearly £400,000 for fish, wine, 
coffee, sugar, tea, oil, and other articles purchased abroad. 
Some of the largest hotels belong to companies, the nominal 
proprietor being merely a salaried manager. A large num- 
ber of the proprietors are men of good position, and with 
means independent of their hotels. In some districts the 
largest hotels are only open during the tourist season. 


Costly Foreign Postage.—The new agitation for reducing 
the postage of letters to foreign places, especially to the 
British colonies, reminds us that the same complaints have 
been made for the last forty years. In 1851, Elihu Burritt, 
a great advocate for a universal ocean penny postage, took 
advantage of the great congress of people attending the 
Exhibition of that year. He proved that the sole obstacle to 
cheap postage was the amount charged for sea carriage. He 
gave some curious instances. In America three-halfpence 
carries a letter from the remotest borders of Mexico to Boston, 
three thousand miles. From the western frontier of Russia 
to the eastern boundary of Belgium the cost was then thtee- 
pence. From Guernsey to the Shetland Islands the postage 
is a penny, a thousand miles by sea and land, with letters 
twice re-shipped! Yet from Paris to London the post was 
then one shilling and threepence ! Fivepence French post, one 
penny English, and ninepence across the narrow English 
Channel. £240 is the Government charge for carrying a 
bag of half-ounce letters weighing 200 Ib. across the Channel, 
while a passenger of the same weight is carried for seven 
shillings. International postage has remedied some abuses, 
but still the ocean freight, which could be reduced toa fraction 
of its present amount, keeps up the postage. 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—The importance of this line, 
not only to the Dominion but to the British Empire, is 
beginning to be more thoroughly recognised. The comple- 
tion of the railway is, indeed, one of the greatest events of 
our time. It has brought the Pacific Ocean within fourteen 
days of the English coast. It provides a third route to our 
Indian empire, in addition to those by the Cape and by the 
Suez Canal. This route, whether for mails, or telegraphic 
communication, or passengers, is entirely through British 
territory. In case of war, this would be the shortest and 
speediest line for transport of troops and stores; and the 












steamers in connection with the line, both on the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, would be capable, whether in power or 
speed, of being used as armed cruisers, At Esquimault, near 
the terminus of the railway, there is a harbour where the 
largest ships of the British Navy could ride in security, 
Vancouver Island is the only coaling-station possessed by us 
in those seas. These, and other imperial considerations, 
were lately urged by the Earl of Harrowby and the Ear! of 
Carnarvon in the House of Lords, in order to induce the 
Government to hasten the arrangements proposed by the 
railway company, which is ready to undertake the mail con- 
tracts, and to provide ships, for a very moderate subvention 
from the British treasury. Apart from the commercial and 
financial aspects of the question, Lord Harrowby quoted a 
remark of Lord Dufferin as to the political influence of the 
proposals now made : ‘‘ The effect upon the native mind of 
troops reaching India from the East as well as from the 
West would be enormous.” There is no obstacle to the 
carrying out the arrangements with the Canadian Pacific 
Company except the unwillingness to raise objections from 
the British taxpayers. But the utmost expense proposed is 
4100,000 yearly, a small sum compared with the vast 
amount wasted annually in naval experiments, and lost by 
jobbery and roguery in contracts for both army and navy. 

As to the commercial prosperity of the railway itself, the 
increase of traffic must be great and continuous, as the vast 
territory of the north-west becomes more thickly peopled. 
There was a remarkable paper in one of the early volumes of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, by Captain Synge, 
R.E., advocating the construction of a transcontinental line; 
very much by the same course now adopted by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This was about forty years ago, if we 
remember aright, and Captain Synge also gave most valuable 
suggestions for opening up hand-lines and water-traffic, with 
the United States as well as on the Canadian side. The 
Directors of the present line would do well to refer to Captain 
Synge’s forgotten article. 


Lady Dressmakers.— We notice the formation of a Limited 
Liability Company, with the name of ‘‘ The Society of Lady 
Dressmakers,” and are especially interested in learning that 
the movement was started by old students of Girton and 
Newnham Colleges, who felt that the idea must be abandoned 
**that technical work belongs to one class, intellectual to 
another.” It has always been common enough to find, say, 
one sister in a family with a special taste and zeal for book- 
learning; another, perhaps, with some artistic gift; and 
another who really liked needlework, and to whom the cut- 
ting-out and fashioning of garments was no irksome toil, but 
pleasant work. It remained to show that when the question 
of working for pay came in, there should be no more idea of 
losing caste by making money as a needlewoman than by 
making it as an author, a teacher, or an artist. It is now 
some time since a high-class dress-making establishment was 
started by a lady, the daughter of a well-known surgeon, and 
the wife of a well-known artist, and it is not too much to say 
that the scheme has won great and deserved success, and 
been the means of giving large and noble help in more ways 
than one to those working under her. It is intended that all 
the workers in this new society shall be educated gentle- 
women. Some are in training in Paris and London, and the 
first centre established is to be in London, with branches in 
other towns. Ultimately, it is intended there shall be a 
school of dressmaking for the thorough training of ladies at a 
moderate cost, and the fitting of them to work either under 
the Society or on their own account. 


Peter the Great of Russia.—The Imperial Historical 
Society of Russia has recently published a volume contain- 
ing the correspondence of M. de Campredon, Envoy of 
France to St. Petersburg from 1722 to 1724. The imme- 
diate object of his mission was to conclude an alliance 
between the Duc de Chartres, son of the Regent Orleans, 
with the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, the Czar’s youngest 
daughter. He was not successful in this project, but his 
observations on Russian life at that period are full of interest. 
Of the Czar Peter he says : ‘‘ It is true to say of this great 
prince that he has accomplished prodigies, and if the interior 
of the greater number of his subjects has not changed, there 
has at least been such a metamorphosis on the surface that 
those who knew Russia thirty years ago, and who see what 
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oes on there to-day, would be constrained to allow that it 
required a monarch as courageous as he was enlightened and 
laborious to produce so happy and so general a revolution. 
In fact, his attention to the task of making his people 
amenable to order, to render them useful to the State, and 
to carry his glory to the highest point it could reach, was 
infinite; nor did it require less perseverance to draw his 
nobility from the indifference unworthy of men in which they 
were sunk, and to render them fit to serve in his armies en 
land and sea, for which they had until quite recently an 
insuperable objection. The knowledge which the Czar 
acquired in the foreign countries through which he travelled 
was turned to excellent account by his genius, sustained by 
the solid reflections of a concise and penetrating judgment, 
by a prodigious memory, by a courage which made him 
respected and obeyed without the least repugnance, and by a 
consummate prudence in the execution of all the great pro- 
jects which he had formed for the welfare of his States after 
having extended their frontiers till he had rendered them the 
largest realm in Europe and himself the most powerful prince 
of the North. What is still more extraordinary is that he 
owed his great intelligence solely to his own labours; none 
of his relations who wished to deprive him of the throne 
troubled about his education. In this manner has Russia, 
scarcely known by name before his time, become to-day the 
object of the attention of the greater number of the Powers 
of Europe, who seek her friendship either because they fear 
to see her engaged in an opposite camp, or for the advantage 
they hope to gain from her alliance.” 


Tomb of Pope’s Nurse.—On the outside wall of Twicken- 
ham Church there is, or used to be, a plain stone, with the 
following inscription : 


** To the memory of 
Mary BEACH, 
who died November 5, 1725, aged 78. 
Alex. Pope, whom she nursed in his infancy, 
and constantly attended for 38 years, 
in gratitude to a faithful old servant, 
erected this stone.” 


Whatever was the irritability of the poet, and his satirical 
vein towards dunces or the great who offended him, this epi- 
taph shows kindly domestic feeling. He was truly grateful 
for services rendered to him in his infirm health. His old 
and faithful servant, John Searl, was provided for in his will 
—the watchful attendant to whom he addressed the well- 
known lines— 


‘Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said ; 
Tie up the knocker. Say I’m sick—I’m dead !” 


And who can forget the lines about his mother ?— 


** We let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death.” 


Shaftesbury House, Seven Dials.—The foundation-stone of 
the new building for destitute boys was laid in June by the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess of Wales and 
some of their children. The Earl of Jersey, as chairman of 
the committee of management, said that the work of this 
institution was commenced in April, 1843 (forty-four years 
ago), within a few hundred yards of this very spot. All that 
could then be undertaken was the education of a few poor 
children in a ragged school, only open during two evenings 
in each week, whereas the committee have now the privilege 
of superintending the operations of two training ships, and 
seven homes on land, where for many years nearly a thousand 
boys and girls have been educated, fed, clothed, and trained 
to earn their own livelihood, and to become useful members 
of the nation. While the first year’s income of the society 
was only £180, for the past twenty years it has exceeded 
£20,000 a year. The building now in course of erection will 
include—(1) a home for one hundred destitute boys ; (2) a 
home for thirty-five working boys ; (3) a club for the old 
boys who have been trained in the institution ; (4) the central 
othces of the society. The Prince, in his very hearty and 





appropriate address, expressed ‘‘ the very great gratification 
it gives both the Princess and myself to be here to-day to 
take part in so interesting, and what I may also call a most 
important ceremony. It is a great gratification to us that I 
should be afforded the opportunity to-day of laying the 
foundation-stone of a home to be called ‘The Jubilee 
Memorial Home,’ in commemoration of the fiftieth year of 
the Queen’s reign, and at the same time I rejoice to think 
that this building is to be named ‘ The Shaftesbury House,’ 
as a memorial of the great and distinguished philanthropist, 
whose loss we must always and shall ever deeply deplore. 
Most sincerely do we hope that this home may be the means 
of bringing in those many waifs and strays always existing in 
so great a metropolis as ours; we trust, too, that they may 
have such an education and training that, as they grow older, 
they may be able to go out into the world honest and respect- 
able citizens and have an opportunity of gaining their liveli- 
hood.”” The stone having been “ well and truly laid,” his 
Royal Highness was presented with the trowel. A paper 
was laid by the Prince upon the stone, and Lord Jersey an- 
nounced, amid cheers, that his Royal Highness had pre- 
sented £50; Sir Robert Carden gave £30. ‘‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales” and the National Anthem were then 
chanted, and the proceedings ended. ‘The royal party de- 
parted amid the enthusiastic cheers of all. 


Trial by Jury.—Mr. Hallam, in his work on the Middle 
Ages, speaks of what he calls *‘the grand principle of the 
Saxon polity, the trial of facts by the country,” referring to 
the indicted person saying he will be ‘‘tried by God and 
my country.” ‘For this principle,” adds Mr. Hallam, 
(except as to that preposterous relic of barbarism, the require- 
ment of unanimity) ‘‘may we never swerve, may we never 
be compelled in wish to swerve, by a contempt of their oaths 
in jurors!” When John Locke prepared the draft of a con- 
stitution for an American colony, he advised that verdicts 
should be “‘ according to the consent of the majority.” Mr. 
Forsyth, in his ‘* History of Trial by Jury,” explains the 
**barbarous ” requirement of unanimity by showing that in 
old times the number was not twelve, but that twelve men 
were required to agree out of the assembly before which a 
trial took place, and new ‘‘ compurgators ’’ were added until 
twelve of them agreed in a verilict, one way or the other. It 
was never intended that the twelve were to be of one mind 
when the whole jury was limited to twelve persons. Well 
may Hallam speak of this as ‘‘a preposterous relic of bar- 
barism.” 


Education in Manual Arts and Trades.—The Americans 
are beginning to complain, as much as we are, of the want 
of technical education in their common schools. In a recent 
article the ‘‘New York Observer” says: ‘ The fact is that 
under the systems of instruction pursued in many of our com- 
mon and higher institutions of learning young men and 
women are left at the end of their school career less fitted 
for entering into the active pursuits of life than when they 
began. At graduation, or the close of school life, the strug- 
gle often begins over what should have been settled long 
before, adjustment to the realities of the world, the know- 
ledge of one’s fitness and capacity for doing something 
really useful and worth doing. There is something 
radically wrong in a system of instruction which sets so 
many men and women adrift in the world, educated above 
the doing of humble, honest work, and yet without the capa- 
city to achieve success in the higher spheres of labour to 
which their ambitions tend. Thus many begin with a 
false estimate of their own talents, and with no training in the 
use of those they really do possess.” 


German East Africa.—According to Dr. Carl Peters, who 
heads the expedition about to start from Berlin, the posses- 
sions of the German East African Company include an area 
of 300,000 German, that is rather more than 600,000 
English, square miles, equal to an aggregate of France and 
the two Empires of Central Europe. Ten flourishing stations 
have already been established, and others are in course of 
formation, in this vast territory. The preponderance of evi- 
dence, he says, goes to prove that it contains extensive dis- 
tricts among the high plateaus where the white man ‘can live 
and labour as an agriculturist and cattle-breeder, But in the 
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hot low-lying plains the problem of how to find working 
hands has yet to be solred. Dr. Peters is sanguine enough 
to entertain hopes that the negroes will be gradually induced 
either to till their own lands or to work for their new 
masters when they see that they are secured against pillage 
on the part of their neighbours and the extortions of the petty 
chiefs, and that their toil is rewarded by adequate wages. 
Count Pfeil, who is already on the spot, thinks, on the con- 
trary, that the black man of those parts is such an inveterate 
idler that he will make no effort at settled habits or steady 
industry except under compulsion, He therefore proposes, 
in the interests of the colony, to secure the co-operation of 
the warlike chiefs of the country as overseers of forced 
labour. Dr. Schweinfurth, another expert on the question, 
holds up to the admiration of his countrymen the example of 
the Boers in South Africa, and recommends following in 
their footsteps. All this seems to forebode the revival and 
increase of slave labour in the dark continent. 


West Middlesex Waterworks.—This company was only 
commenced in 1806, on a small scale, and for several years 
was an insignificant affair. In 1811 Mr. William Tierney 
Clark, a pupil of Mr. Rennie, was appointed engineer. For 
several years the works were unremunerative, but Mr. Clark 
gradually induced the company to enlarge their works, and 
at his death in 1852 the West Middlesex supplied a tenth of 
the metropolis, with a capital of £700,000 and annual rental 
of £70,000, 


Ruskin’s Parents.—In the little churchyard of Shirley, not 
‘ar from the residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, there 
is a ponderous gravestone, bearing the following characteristic 
inscriptions, written by John Ruskin :-— 

‘*Here rests, from day’s well-sustained burden, John 
Thos. Ruskin, born in Edinburgh, May 10, 1785. He died 
in his home in London, March 3, 1854. He was an entirely 
honest merchant, and his memory is to all who keep it, dear 
and helpful. His son, whom he loved to the uttermost, and 
taught to speak truth, says this of him. 

‘* Here, beside my father’s body, I have laid my mother’s. 
Nor was dearer earth ever returned to earth, nor purer life 
recorded in heaven. She died December 5, 1861, aged 90.” 


Hawaiian Islands.—The ‘‘New York Tribune” states that 
during the discussion of the Hawaiian Treaty by the Senate 
in secret session, Senator Edmunds pointed out the neces- 
sity of securing a foothold in the Sandwich Islands in order 
to keep out England, Germany, or France. England, he 
declared, had lent the King of Hawaii large sums, which 
would probably not be paid back. To secure herself Eng- 
land might seize the islands. So says Senator Edmunds. 
Whether England or America have the islands, anything 
would be better than French occupation, but at present the 
native government is not threatened. 


Lawyer’s Briefs. —Amidst all the mutations of time it has 
never yet been discovered why a lawyer calls any legal dacu- 
ment a brief. 


The New Coinage.—Mr. Alfred Copp, Hon. Treasurer of 
the Numismatic Society of London, states that the crowns of 
William Iv were never “issued,” in the strict sense of the 
term, for general circulation ; the only specimens that were 
struck were as patterns, or proofs, for the cabinets of col- 
lectors, and, as the result of recent sales has shown, good 
specimens are realising high prices. As regards the edge of 
William Iv crowns and those of her present Majesty, none 
are milled, or grained; the former are invariably plain-edged, 
while the latter bear the usual lettered inscription of ‘* Decus 
et tutamen anno regni,” followed by the year in Roman 
numerals, 


Dog Licences.—In Switzerland there is an arrangement 
which might to be adopted in this country. On paying the 
tax a small brass oval badge is given as receipt. This sablet 
bears a number, and is provided with a strong swivel 
which enables it to be attached to the ring of the dog’s collar. 
It is compulsory that it should be so attached, and as it is 
plainly discernible, and makes a slight jingling when the ani- 
mal moves, deception can hardly be practised, for the tablets 








are issued from the police bureaux, and to imitate them is a 
finable offence. The number is entered in the books of the 
particular commune in which the owner of the dog resides, 
together with the owner’s name and address, and the owner is 
held responsible for the well-being and good behaviour of his 
dog. In order to enforce the law, a staff of men has been 
organised. These men wear a brass badge, something like 
the badges of porters in England, and they are authorised to 
seize every dog that is found without its tablet. Such dogs 
are kept for three days, and if not then owned are destroyed ; 
or, if they are valuable, they are advertised for sale in the 
‘* Official Gazette.” 


Value of Land in the City.—For the sake of comparison 
with more recent prices paid, we quote from a journal of 
March, 1855, the following details. A frontage of fifty-eight 
feet, with a depth of seventeen feet, was lately let on lease 
for a building term, at a ground rent of £900 per annum, on 
the south side of Cornhill. The ground is the property of St. 
Michael, Cornhill. Calculated at thirty years’ purchase, the 
sum produced is at the rate of £1,182,030 per acre. 


Knowledge.—Lord Bacon says: ‘‘ It is not a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit, or a terrace for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a 
fair prospect, or a tower of state for a proud man to raise 
itself upon, or a fort or commanding ground for strife and 
contention, or a shop for profit or sale, but a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate.” 


Foreign Office Despatches.—Lord Granville said ina recent 
speech: ‘* When I first entercd the Foreign Office the 
despatches wer2 some 17,000 in the year. When I succeeded 
Lord Palmerston they had risen to 34,000. In 1870 I 
believe they were 70,000, and—the noble marquis will cor- 
rect me—I am informed they have now risen to more than 
90,000. Lord Palmerston told us that the routine work 
took him eight hours a day, and this exclusive of diplomatic 
conversations, Parliamentary attendance, and the performance 
of his social duties. Now, of all the offices I have ever 
known, the Foreign Office is the one in which it is least 
possible for the Secretary of State to remain ignorant of the 
general work of the office.” Many of the despatches are 
now only telegrams. 


Wagner’s Music.—When an explosive bomb lately startled 
the audience in the theatre at San Francisco there might 
have been a terrible panic ; but the quietness of the people, 
it is explained by the ‘*‘ Philadelphia Press,” was because the 
report was mistaken for a strain of Wagner’s music. 
** Musical taste,” the journalist adds, ‘* is still in a formation 
period out there.” 


Love of Money. —‘‘I do not desire wealth for itself,” 
remarked the philosopher. ‘*No,” replied the cynic, ‘‘I 
suppose you desire it for yourself.” 


Newspaper Statistics. — According to the Newspaper Press 
Directory there are now published in the United Kingdom 
2,135 newspapers, distributed as follows: England—London 
435, provinces 1,246; total, 1,681. Wales 84, Scotland 191, 
Ireland 158, Isles 21. Of these there are 145 daily papers 
published in England, 5 in Wales, 20 in Scotland, 15 in Ire- 
land, 1 in the British Isles. The magazines now in course of 
publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 1,462, 
of which 360 are of a religious character 


Freedom of Labour.—In a speech on technical education the 
Lord Chancellor said that in view of certain trade regula- 
tions of more powerful bodies than the guilds ever were, we 
must not congratulate ourselves that a system which prohibits 
aman making use of both his hands as he pleases lest he 
should lay too many bricks in a day is one which can boast of 
perfect liberty. 


A Strange and Selfish Wish.—The Rev. Dr. Guyse, 4 
well-known London minister a century ago, suddenly lost his 
sight. He preached better than ever. An old lady, ome of 
his dear hearers, kindly told him she wished his sight had 
been taken away twenty years before—he would have been 
so much more useful. 
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it runs 28 hours with one winding. It rarely gets out of order. 
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No more appropriate Volume for Presentation during this Year of Jubilee can be had than the Book 
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— HER LIFE AND REIGN. 


With FIVE PORTRAITS of the QUEEN and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS by Edward Whymper and others, 
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usely illustrated. 
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Things—New and Old. 
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Monthly Religious Record. 
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Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 
Johnson, H., Untrue to his 
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Kingston, W. HG. , Captain Cook. 
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Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 
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trated. Imperial 16mo .. 
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A Tale of the Rise of Mahommedanism. 
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Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 
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The Lost Baby. 
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— Out of the Mouth of the 
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—-- Tom the Boater. A Tale of 
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Luther and the Cardinal: a His- 


torical Tale. With Portraits. Crn. 8vo 
yun, Ruth, City Sparrows, 
and Who Fed Them.” Illus. Crown 8vo 
Corrie. A Christmas Story. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo .. 
Em, the Child of St. 
Elvis seal 16mo, gilt edges os 
— Penfold. A Story of the 


Flower Mission. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


Lyster, Annette, Clarice Eger- 


ton’s Life Story. Illus. Crown 8vo 


Ralph Trulock’s Christmas 


Roses. Illustrated, Crown 8vo 
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A Story 


Illustrated. 
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Illus- 
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Graham’s Victory. Illus. Gilt edges . 
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A Story of 
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